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PREFACE. 



Those who can think calmly and reason closely on 
any subjects which they examìne, are the jury wliom 
the author would ìmpannel to give a verdict of "consta" 
or "non-consta" upon each of these short Essays. 



Balbath House, Kells, Co. Meath. 
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AUTHOEITY. 



"Zachary Taylor is in hell, Sir," said a Mormon elder to the United 
States judge, who carne to succeed Mr. Taylor. ^' How do you knoyr it, Sir P " 
said the judge. " God told me so/' replied the elder. *^ And you will know 
it toc, judge, when you meet him there/' said a second elder. 



y' 



AUTHORITY FROM JEEEMT BENTHAM. 

The foUowìng extract is taken from the '' Fallacie^ '' of 
Jeremy Benitham :— 

^'He who in place of reasoning employs auibority, 
makes zio secret of the opinion lie entertains of liis 
hearersy or ìm readers ; lie assumes that those to whom 
he addresses himself are incapable, each of them, of forming 
a judgment of their own. 

" If they submit to this insulta may it not be presumed 
that they acknowledge the justice of it ? 

" Of imbecility, at any rate of self-conscions and self- 
avowed imbecility, proportionate humility ought naturaUy 
to be the result. 

" On the contrary, so far from humility, of this species 
of idolatry, of this worshipping of dead men's bones, ali 
the passions the most opposite to humility, pride, anger, 
obstinacy, and overbearingness, are the frequent, not to 
say the Constant, accompaniments. 

" With the utmost strength of mind that can be dis- 
played in the field of reasoning, no reasonable man over 
manifests so much beat, assumes so much, or exhibits him- 
self disposed to bear so little as these men, whose title to 
regard and notice is thus given up by themselves. 

" Whence this inconsistency ? Whence this violence ? 
From this alone, that, having some abuse to defend, some 
abuse in which they have an interest, and finding it on the 
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ground of present public interest indefensible, they fly for 
refuge to the only sort of argument in which so much as 
the pretension of being sincere ih error can find coun- 
tenance. By authority, support, the strength of which is 
proportioned to the number of the persons joìning in it, is 
given to systems of opinions at once absurd and pemicious 
— ^to the religion of Buddh, of Brama, of Foh, of Maho- 
met. And hence it may be inferred that the probative 
force of authority is not increased by the number of those 
who may have professed a given opinion, unless, indeed, 
it could be proved that each individuai of the multitudes 
vho professed the opinion possessed in the Hghest degree 
the means and motives for ensuring its correctness.'* 



TEUTH. 



" Tmth and falsehood belong, in propriety orspeech, only to propositions. 
Lochi t JSssaiff toI. i., chap. 32. 



TEUTH. 

Truth ifi the assertion of that which ìb, that which has 
been, or that which will be; till an assertion has been 
made there caa be no truth ; it does not exist without some 
assertioiiy either expressed or understood. 

There are two kìnds of truth, the asserting that that 
which ÌB, is, etc., and the asserting that that which is not« 
is not; the one may be called positive, and the other 
negative truth. 

The contrary of truth is the asserting that that which is, 
is not, or that that which is not, is ; and so, ali through, 
that that which has been has not been, or that that which 
has not been has been, etc. 

The contrary of truth is called falsehood; truth and 
fakehood are found precifldym the eame dress and with 
the same appearance : both are assertions, the one affirming 
that that which is, is, the other affirming that that which 
is not, is, etc 

Truth is truth stili, whether we beUeve it to be so or 
not ; it is quite independent of anything but the one single 
assertion necessary to its existence. When Columbus told 
the SpaniardsTd the worid of Ihe existence of a new 
country, neither the Spaniards nor the world believed him, 
but yet what he said was true, just as much before he 
started as after he retumed ; the ^ew country spoken of 
is there ali the time Columbus asserts that it is, but no one 
beUeves him till they have proofs that it is. A child can 
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assert that that which is, is, as well as a grown-up man ; 
a grown-up man as well as a hundred grown-up men. 
The assertion of any particular individuai with regard to 
any either real or supposed event, is caUed the evidence 
of that individuai. 

We have not been given the power of knowing ali that 
which is, has been, or will he ; we can therefore only find 
out the truth of any assertion by the careful examination 
of the evidence which can be adduced to support it; and 
when our fellow-men come forward with an assertion, we 
ask at once what evidence can you bring us to support 
what you say ; how are we to know that what you assert 
is, has been, or will be? If we consider the evidence 
sufficient to make us believe the assertion, it becomes truth 
to US, although it may really not be so, although it does 
not happen, never did happen, or will not happen. We 
may bere observe that those assertions which imply a con- 
tradiction, such as the part is greater than the whole, etc., 
prove their own falsehood themselves ; we do not ask for 
evidence in their case. Now when men come forward with 
their evidence to corroborate an assertion in order to give 
that evidence its proper vaine, we must ask and answer 
two questions in our own minds — 

Firstly, is it likely that these men have been deceived 
themselves, though they are honourably asserting what 
they believe to have taken place P 

Secondly, is it likely that they may, for their own 
reasons, wish to deceive us, and consequently assert 
what they know never took place? 

If we make up our minds that the witnesses have neither 
been deceived themselves nor wish to deceive us, we are 
satisfied with the evidence, and we believe the originai 
assertion to be true. 
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If we find, however, sometliing very iinusual , and 
out of the common way asserted, we shall require a 
much larger amoimt of the clearest evidence to believe 
the assertion to be true, for we must ask ourselyes then, 
Is it not much more likely that these witnesses have 
been deceived themselyes, or may have wished to deceire 
US, than that so stranie and unusual occurrence as they 
assert to have taken place, dìd actually take place V And 
the more strange and the more unusual the assertion put 
forward is, the more clear and undeniable in its nature 
must the evidence be which is to corroborate that assertion, 
and induce us to believe it to be true. 

The assertion of that which has been is the truth of the 
past, and the nearer the past is to our own timo, the more 
easy it is for us to examine the evidence which we require 
to make us believe assertions made with regard to it, for 
evidence can be much more easily coUected when an 
assertion is made as to an event which took place a few 
months ago than when an assertion is made as to an event 
which took place several hundred years ago. In both cases 
the most careful examination of the evidence adduced to 
support the assertion is necessary, and after this examination 
we may differ : one man may think the evidence sufficient, 
another may think it is not sufficient, so that what we com- 
monly cali the truth of the past is the assertion of that 
which we believe to have taken place, after a careful 
examination of ali the evidence which we can collect 
relative to that assertion. 

The assertion of that which will be is the truth of the 
future ; we can only guess at that which will be, from what 
we believe to have been ; that is to say, we can only judge 
what the future will be from what the past has been. The 
sun has risen x momings, it will rise to-morrow moming ; 
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ali meo, exoept those now lìving, have died ; I shall die. 
With regard to the truth af the fatare then, if we are 
satii^ed that there is Bufficient evidence to prove a certaìn 
kìnd of past^ we may form an inductive argament from the 
freqaency of those past instances that something like them 
will happen. The only eertainty that we have with regard 
to the future is that some chauge will take place ; what that 
change will be we can guess from those that have taken 
place, and no more.* Therefore, in the truth of the past 
and the truth of the future evidence is alike necessary to 
us; in the first case to establish the truth of what has 
been, in the second, to furnish us with an inductive 
argument as to what the future is likely to be. 

With regard to the assertion of that which is, or the 
truth of the present, we may consider any assertion : the 
soul is immortai, or the world is round, etc., and we ask 
what evidence is there to support what is here asserted ; 
how do you know that the soul is immortai ? how do you 
know that the world is round? When the evidence is 
carefully examined, some may consider it sufficient and 
others insufficient, it rests with each individuai to decide. 
We require evidence, then, to make us believe any assertion, 
whether it relates to the past, the present, or the future ; 
but the truth itself remains imaltered, whatever be the 
evidence adduced ; that which is, is, however many men 
may be found to come forward and testify that that which 
is, is not. When Galileo was forced to sign a declaration 
that the world did not move, to suit the religious convic- 

* "No man," says Mr. Hobbes, "can have in bis mind a conception 
of the future, for tbe future is not yet; but of our conceptions of tbe 
past we make a future, or rather cali past future relatlvely. Thus, after a 
man batb been accustomed to see like aotecedents foUowed by like consequents, 
whensoever he seeth the like come to pass to anything he had seen before, he 
looks there should foUow it the sanie, that foUoWl then." 
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tions of the age in which he lived, he felt that truth/omce 
it is asserted^ is independent of further evidence; he 
thoughty " Whether I aign this declaration, or whether I 
do not, in spite of St. Peter himself, and every one of his 
lineai representatives, the earth does move/' so he gently 
whispered, " E pur si muove/' as he laid down the pen. 

Truth does not exist without some assertion being made, 
but once an assertion is made, provided it be but true, it 
remains so, whatever evidence may from circumstances be 
adduced to prove it to be false. We must therefore 
distinguish between what we believe to be the truth, and 
what actually is the truth independent of our beUef ; " vera 
propositio id quod res est, dicit/' says Aldridge, not " id 
quod rem esse credimus/' We must consider the single 
evidence of one man more likely to be mistaken than the 
united evidence of many, but neither the evidence of one 
man nor the evidence of any number of men can alter that 
which is, has been, or will be, whatever we may find our- 
selves constrained to believe. 

We only receive evidence with regard to any assertion, 
because we bave no other means of ascertaining the truth 
of that assertion ; a being who is supposed to know ali 
things never looks for evidence ; and the Evangelist had 
this idea in his mind when he said of Christ, that '' He 
needed not that any should testify to Him of man, for He 
knew what was in man." 

A hundred men assert to tis that they saw a very 
unusual thing happen. If they be good men and true, 
we may very possibly believe their evidence, because we 
think their being deceived themselves so very unlikely, 
that it is more unlikely than the occurrence of the thing 
which they assert to bave happened, yet that which they 
assert as having taken place, may not bave taken place in 
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reaUty, although they believe that they saw it and we 
beKeve that they saw it ; on the other hand, a child of five 
years old may assert that a very imusual thing happened^ 
and we may very probably think that the child was 
deceived and not believe his assertion, yet this very thing 
may bave happened although we do not believe it did. 

Evidence may therefore cause us to believe that an 
occurrence took place which really never did take place> 
but we believe it did, because we cannot resist the evidence 
adduced in proof of it. 

In a question as to evidence we must deal with the 
originai assertors only, that is to say, those who first 
made the assertions and endeavoured to prove their truth, 
we must not consider that, because other men quite un- 
connected with the matter believed these assertions their 
belief is to be considered as evidence ; for if we once admitted 
that the assertions of a small number of men could be in 
any way strengthened by the number of people that believed 
them and were prepared to assert their truth, we should be 
obliged to admit the truth of almost ali the extraordinary 
assertions made in times past. For every wonderful asser- 
tion has had no want of believers, multitudes bave been 
found ready to believe, and their readiness of belief ia often 
cited as a proof of the truth of the assertions which they 
believed, whereas it tells neither for nor against the truth 
of the assertions, which must simply be repeated as they 
were first made, and which depend solely on the evidence 
which the originai assertors were able to bring forward, in 
order to prove their assertions to be true. 

Each man must make up his mind for himself whether 
the evidence, originally given by the people immediately 
concemed, is sufficient, and never consider who believed 
the originai assertions, when re-made to them at different 
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intervals of time. Are Mahometanìsm and Buddhism 
more true because numbers bave believed them P and must 
not those wbo wisb to examine into their trutb, or false- 
bood^ discard tbe consideration of bow many people believed 
tbem, and examine tbeir origin, to try and find out wbo 
tbe few were wbo made tbe first assertions relatire to 
tbem, and wbetber tbose few were wortby of beKef, or not P 
Mabomet is not God's Apostle because tbonsands of 
Mabometans for years bave firmly asserted tbat be is, 
nor is be in any way nearer to being so. Tbose wbo wisb 
to make up tbeir minds wbetber be was an Apostle of God 
or not, must read tbe bistory of Mabomet's own time, 
and come to a conclusion from tbe evidenoe of a few people 
immediately connected witb bim, and so witb any Apostle 
we can name. It is not from tbe belief of tbousands of 
people, wbo bave lived since the time of any particular 
individuai, tbat we must come to a conclusion as to wbetber 
tbat individuai was an Apostle or not, but it is from 
carefully examining tbe evidence of tbe man*s own time, 
bow many of tbose immediately about bim considered bim 
to be an Apostle, wbat kind of men were tbeseP etc. 
Evidence must be taken fresb from tbe originai witnesses, 
and not at second band from tbe belief of otber people wbo 
believed wbat was asserted to tbem: Eacb man, tben, 
must decide for bimself in aU cases wbere very extra- 
ordinary and unusual tbings are asserted to bave taken 
place ; be ougbt to bave notbing to do witb wbat otber 
men like bimself (tbat is, equally unconnected witb tbe 
matter in question) believed, or disbelieved ; be must 
examine tbe evidence of tbose only wbo from circumstances 
were entitled to givo it on tbe matter, and never even 
inquire wbo believed tbat evidence ; for if be once begins 
to lay stress on tbe number of believers, be will find tbat 
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every mythological hìstory has plenty of believers to 
show. 

Many a leamed Brahmin, many an Eastem sage, many 
an early father, will pass iu procession before him — 'Eiea^ 
èare fiefirjXjov, let him cry ; who xnade you judges without 
appeal as to whether oertaìu originai assertions are true« 
or not P 

I£ I can find no evidenoe for these assertions but that 
thousands such as you believed them, I can form no opinion 
of their truth or falsehood ; you are only like myself, and 
can only be judges for yourselves of the truth of these 
assertions; do not ask me to believe them because you 
believe them, but lay the evidence before me, which induced 
you to believe them, and let me judge for myself ; if I 
consider the evidence satisfactory, I cannot help believing 
it, for I can find out truth by evidenoe only, and the man 
who refuses to believe in evidence at aU is just as great a 
fool as the man who believes ali that is required of hÌTn 
without question. 

Ali assertions, then, which do not imply a contradiction, 
depend on evidenoe, and it is by the examinatìon of the 
evidence adduced that we make up our minds whether we 
are to think them trae or false, altìiough their truth or 
falsehood is quite independent of any evidence once the 
assertions themsdves are made, for we may be altogether 
mistaken in the conclusions we draw from the evidence 
brought before us« 



EXPEEIENCE. 



The impossible of yesterday is the possible of to -day ; it was impossible 
that a missile shotdd he thrown by the band, and after traversing the air, 
return to the hand again^until the boomerang of the savage found its way to 
the knowledge of the philosopher.— jE»^/mA Oi/elqp<ediay Artide " Portole" 
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EXPERIENCE. 

A CAUSE is any cHange whìch is found by observation 
to be immediately and invariably followed by some other 
change. 

An effect is any change which immediately and invariably 
follows a cause. 

Cause and effect are tbe necessary sequence of tbose 
changes which. depend on each other, the permanence and 
uniformity of the relation being the essential circumstances. 

Experience is that knowledge of cause and effect which 
is derived from the observation of changes. 

Experience is therefore a thing of the past, unchangeable 
and unalterable. We may gain new experience from con- 
tinued observation, but, once gained, that special experience 
is over the same. The " sceptic," says Mr. Hume, " justly 
insists that we have no other idea of the relation of cause 
and effect than that of two objects, which have been 
frequently conjoined together ; that we have no arguments 
to convince us that objects which have in our experience 
been frequently conjoined will likewise in other instances be 
conjoined in the same manner, and that nothing leads us to 
this inference but a certain instinct of our nature, which it 
is indeed difficult to resist, bùt which, like other instincts, 
may be fallacious and deceitful/' We cannot, therefore 
establish by arguments that similar causes invariably 
produce similar effects, though we practically act as if we 

2 
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can — ^it ìs an instinct of our nature to take this propositìon 
for granted ; if^ then, experience, though it is unalterable, 
may be fallacious, we cannot justly say that because a 
statement is contrary to experience it must therefore be 
necessarily false. "Experience," says Mr. Hume, whom 
we must often quote in examining this subject, " can be 
alloweS to give direct and ceftain information of those 
precise objects only, and that precise period of time which 
fell under its cognizance ;" so that the experience of each 
successive age, as it depended on the means of observation 
which were possessed in that age, must necessarily have 
been offcen different ; what was supposed by the most com- 
petent persons to be most valuable experience three hundred 
years ago, may cease to have any vaine at ali in the present 
age ; other experience equally unalterable takes its place, 
to be perhaps dropped in its tum, from a stili more ex- 
tended observation. 

Each age of raen has had its own experience, and that 
experience only can be called general which fully and com- 
pletely agrees with the recorded experience of each age 
taken separately; for if there is any exception, if the 
recorded experience of any age of men is contrary, the ex- 
perience manifestly cea^es to be general.* 

For instance, we cannot justly say that general ex- 
perience is contrary to any violation of the laws of nature 
having taken place, for the recorded experience of several 
past ages informs us that such violations have taken place ; 
we can only say that the experience of the last two or three 
centuries is contrary to them ; but surely it would be but 

* General experience comprehends not merely the facts and dednctions 
of personal observation, but the obseryations of mankind at large of every age 
and country ; it would be absurd to disbelieve and reject as incredible the 
relations of events, because such events have not occurred within the range 
of individuai experience.— ^*ay <m JBvidenee, hy W. WiUa. 
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poor reasoning if we were to say that, because a certain 
event has not happened doring the past tliree hundred 
years, it therefore never has happened and never wìll 
happen. Experience like yirtue, ìs worth any price, boi 
we must confine it to those precise objects only, and that 
precise period of timo, which fell under its cognizance. 

General experience applica to matterà about which ali 
ages of men bave been always agreed — ^for instance, that 
mendie ; and though it may possibly be fallacious^ it very 
seldom is so, as each age can correct the observatianB of 
the preceding one, if such correction should be foùnd 
necessary ; but where experience is not general, we cannot 
make use of the particular experience of any one age as an 
argument against the probability of events stated to bave 
taken place in some other age ; for instance, we cannot say 
that general experience has established that no violation 
of the laws of nature which j^re bave ourselves made by 
observing the phenomena around us, is possible ; we may 
say that the experience of the past two or three centuries 
has established that no such violations did take place 
during that time, but we cannot argue from this that such 
events never took place, any more than we can argue that 
they never will take place in any fiiture age.* That a 
dead man should come to life, is a violation of the laws 

* " We haye no knowledge," says J. S. Mill, " of anything but phenomena, 
and our knowledge of phenomena is relative, not absolnte. We know not the 
essence, nor the real mode of production of any fact, but only its relation to 
other facts in the way of succession or similitude. These relations are 
Constant, that is, ahoaya the aame in the aame circumatances." This explana- 
tion of the word '^ Constant " admits almost every educated thinker into the 
ranks of the positive philosophers. We give an instance from the Bible to 
explain our meaning : '^ as one was felling a beam, the axhead fell into the 
water, and he cried and said, Alas ! master for it was borrowed, and the man 
of God said, Where fell it ? And he shewed him the place. And he cut down 
a stick, and cast it in thither, and the iron did swim/* Now no one pretends to 
say that the circumstances continued the same in this case, as if an ordinary 
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of nature as we have layed them down ; but can we say 
witk Mr. Hume that this has never been observed in anp age 
or country, when the recorded experience of several ages and 
races of men informa us that such eyents have taken place ?* 
Gertainly not ; general experience is by no means 
contrary to such an event as a dead man coming to life, 
though our own particular experience may be very decidedly 
against it. The confounding together general and parti- 
cular experience leads the philosopher easily into error ; for 
instance, Mr. Hume says in another place, " It is experience 
only which gives authority to human testimony, and it %8 
the same experience which assures us of the laws of nature/' 
The first of these assertions is perfectly true ; general 
experience gives authority to human testimony, for men 
in ali ages and ali times have had no other means of 
finding out what has taken place ; but the second assertion 
is true only of our own particular experience during a 

Sheffield ax-head lay on the hottom of a pool in our own day, after having 
fallen into the water in the same manner : the question may fairly be asked 
how the presence of the man of God altered them ? We may think that he 
rendered the stick magnetic for a time, or that an angel supported the ax-head 
at his request, etc, but whatever may be the presumed alteration in the 
oircumstances, ax-heads under those special circumstances would always swim 
just as certainly as they now always sink. 

* Irenseus, hearing similar testimony to Justin Martyr, as to the casting 
out of devils and healìng the sick, adds as to the particular miracle of raising 
the dead, that it had been frequently performed on necessary occasions, when 
by great fasting, and the joint supplication of the Ghurch of that place, the 
spirit of the dead person retumed into him, and the man was giyen back to 
the prayers of the saints — 

'' Rursus apud nos, Iren»i cujusdam filius segritudine extinctus est ; 
quumque corpus jaceret exanimum, atque exequise pararentur, amiconun 
quidam suggessit ut ejusdem Martyris oleo, corpus perungeretur ; factum est 
et revixit."^-S'^. Austin De. Cw. D. 122, cap. 8. 

The Persian Mahometans believed readily ali that the missionary Mr. 
Henry Martyn told them of the Scripture miracles, but directly paralleled 
them by miracles of their own ; they were proof against any argument from 
the Resurrection, because they held that their own sheiks had the power 
of raising the dead. 
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limited time^ for general experìence does not assure us 
of what we choose to cali the laws of nature. 

The influence, then, which the experience gained in 
Olir own time exerts over our minds cannot be so great 
as the influence and authority which general experience 
has given to evidence ; that is to say, that evidence, being 
based upon general experience, may induce us to believe 
assertions which are contrary to our own experience, and 
we thus arrivo at Mr. Hume's plain consequence, " That 
no evidence is sufficient to establish the truth of any state- 
ment, unless the evidence be of such a kind that its false- 
hood would be more improbable than the truth of the 
statement which it endeavours to establish." 

If we are asked to believe any unusual and extraordinary 
statement, and]the very best evidence is adduced to establish 
its truth, we come at once into the presence of two im- 
probabilities, the one the inherent improbability of the 
statement being true, the other the inherent improbability 
of the evidence adduced being false, either from the 
witnesses being deceived themselves or from their wishing 
to deceive us. 

Whichever of these improbabilities we consider to be. 
the least will command our belief, if we make up our mind 
on the case at ali ; either the statement, however uni^sual 
or extraordinary it be, is true, or the evidence adduced is 
fSalse, from the witnesses being deceived themselves or 
from their wishing to deceive us.* 

* The great Jansenist miracle was that of the holy thom which cured the 
«ye of Blaise Pascal's niece on the ève of an operation. The greatest genius, 
says Sir James Stephen, the most profound scholar, and the most eminent 
adTOcate of that age, ali possessing the most ampie means of knowledge, 
carefully inyestigated, admitted, and defended with their pens the miracle 
of the holy thom. Europe at that time produced no three men, more 
profoundly conyersant with the laws of the human mind, the laws of the 
material world, and the municipal law, than Pascal, Amauld, and Le Maitre ; 
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The more unusual and extraordìnary the statement is 
— that is to say, the more it runs coimter to the experience 
of our own age — ^the greater must the weight of the 
evidence be which those who wìsh to establish its truth 
have to bring forward. 

In such eases, weight in matters of evidence is a very 
different thing from mere numerical amount ; an ignorant 
multitude may be very easily deceived while a few educated 
kna^es may wish to deceive them; to get an eflfective 
weight of evidence we must cali in witnesses of education and 
oharacter, men who are neither likely to be deceived them- 
selves nor to wish to deceive others. 

Cardinal De-Ketz did not want for witnesses to testify 
to the celebrated miracle which he relates : the numerical 
amount of evidence was enormous. But what was the 
weight of that evidence P Were the witnesses likely 
people to be deceived themselves ? Had they any reason 
for wishing to deceive others P* 

they were sincere and eamest believerB, yet Protestant incredulity utterly 
rejects both the tale itself and the inferences drawn from it. 

* Mr. Babbage, in the ninth Bridgewater treatise, supposes '<That there are 
witnesses, who will speak the truth, and who are not themselves deceived in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred in the statements they make." Granting 
this assumption, he argues, that the improbability of six such witnesses being 
deceived themselves is far greater than the improbability of any occurrence 
baving actually taken place which they state to have happened, however 
strange and unusual it may have been ; and the argument is perfectly sound, 
but in the earlier ages where were such witnesses, as Mr. Babbage describes, 
to be found ì There was not one in every hundred thousand that are cited. 
It is not, however, to be supposed, says Dr. Mosheim, that ali those who 
aequired renown by their miracles, were chargeable with this fanatical species 
of artifice and fìraud ; for as, on the one band, those ignorant and superstitious 
nations were disposed to look upon as miraculous, every event which had an 
unusual aspect, so, on the other, the Christian doctors themselves were so 
uninstructed and superftcial, so little acquainted with the powers of nature, 
and the relations and oonnexions of things in their ordinary course, that un-, 
oonunon events were oonsidered by them as miraculous interpositions of the 
Kost High.— JBw^kM<iM/ E%9tory (ei^hth cmtuiy). 
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General experìence gives authority to evidence, for we 
never have had any other means of getting at the truth in 
such matterà as we are not concemed in personally ; but 
the particular experience of onr own age^ if it bring us to 
a different conclusion fìrom that which any particular 
evidence seeks to establish, will make us yery cautious 
about believing that evidence to be true; we have a 
naturai feeling in favour of the experience of our own'a*ge, 
though, at the same time, we know that a great weight 
of evidence can outweigh that experience. 

Whatever instance we select, provided that the state- 
ment made oonceming it is contrary to the experience 
of our own age, and is supported by a weight of evidence, 
we at once find ourselves in presence of two improbabilities, 
each trying to outweigh the other — ^the improbability of 
the statement being true, and the improbability of the 
witnesses wbo seek to establish its truth being deceived 
themselves or wishing to deceive others. We must consider 
the nature of the statement* — ^how far it is absolutely 

* The bare recital of the life of Symeon Stylites, gajs Dr. Middleton, 
though atteeted by ten Tbeodorets, must needJi expose the absordity of 
béUevìng that it eonld in any manner be loggested, or directed by Divine 
inspiration. Tet Br. Chapman contenda that there is no better evidence for 
the very ezistence of Symeon, than we bave for bis miracles. By which he 
means, I rappose, that we bave the same evidence for both, the testimony of 
the same Theodoret, which he imagines to be as good in the one ease a» in the 
other, net reJUeting that the eame witnees, ef whatever eharaeter he be, will 
neeeeearUff Jind a very diferent degree of credit, aceording to the diferent nature 
of the faete whieh he atteete, and though eredible in tome, may bejuetlg eon^ 
temptible in othere. Two claisieal writers pf nndonbted credit, Snetonins 
and Tadtus, have eaeh written the life and aets of the emperor Yespasian ; 
tìiey deelare that this good emperor, by a divine admonition of the god 
Serapii, publiely restored a blind man to his sight, and a crìpple to bis limbs 
in the vìew of the people of Alexandria ; and that many years after his death, 
when there was no reward or temptation for telling snch a lie, several 
witnesses were stili living, wbo had seen those miracles performed, and bore 
testimony to the tmth of them. Now it ìb certain that nobody in any age 
ever donbted of the ezistence of Yespasian, yet many, probably in ali, and 
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contrary to the experience of onr own age, then the 
weight of the evidence adduced to establish its truth ; we 
must ask what sort of men were the witnesses ? 

If we find that they belong to a superstitious, ignorante 
and fanatical race of people, the probability that they 
were either deceived themselves, if they were honest men, 
or that they wished to deceive others, if they were knaves, 
becomes very strong. 

Many statements, for instance, which are absolutely 
contrary to the experience of our own age, were originally 
made in the East ; we may, therefore, fairly ask, What 
has always been the character of the men of those 
countries ? 

Has not every traveller, either lay or clerical, who has 
giyen ns an account of what he saw in the East, enlarged 
on the credulity, fanaticism, and superstition to be met 
with there ? • 

Why, the leopard might as well change his spots as the 
East be aught but the cradle of credulity and the hotbed 
of fiction ; history tells us that it was so, and it is so at 
present, whatever the future may reserve for it. 

The naturai tendency of ali uneducated, ignorant people 
is to believe any statements which are made to them by 
men who know more than they do themselves ; nor does it 
matter how imusual and extraordinary these statements 

ejerj single man in the present, not only donbt, but reject the story of his 
miracles, thongh these last be afObrmed hj the sanie writers who assure us 
of the first ; to whose authority stili we pay ali the regard that is due, by 
belieying them in eyerything that is credible, and chaiging the absord and 
fabnlons part to the superstitions, prejudices, and false principles which 
preTailed in those ages. The case is iiie same with Theodoret, and ali the 
ecdesiastical historìans who haye transmitted the Iìtcs and miraeles of the 
pions men and monks of their own times ; we take their word as far as reason 
and religion wiU permit us, and ascribe the rest to the credulity, the prejudices, 
and the erroneous principles which infect ali the writers of those days. — 
MiddUtoria Fre$ Inquirjf* 
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are, provided that the events which they relate to are 
brought about by other tban buman agency; wbatever 
links an ignorant person with the supematiiral has a 
charm not to be found in what links him with the world 
in which he lives; credulity and superstition, therefore, 
are not confined to the East only. 

We must take the beam out of our own Western eye 
before we point to the mote .in the Eastem one. Table- 
tuming^ spirit-rapping, ghost-seeing, clairvoyance, are ali 
to be met with bere, sad and serions witnesses to the 
credulity and superstition of the West. What shall we 
say of God revealing bis will to bis servant Joseph Smith 
junior, and of the nimierous sect of Mormon believers that 
sprang up in consequence of those revelations ? 

K, then, both the East and the West stand convicted 
of credulity and superstition, does it follow that we should 
enshnne ourselves in a general disbelief of ali statements 
made to usP 

Certainly not ; but when any statements, whether from 
the East or the West, are absolutely contrary to the ex- 
perience of our own age, we cannot examine too carefiilly 
the evidence adduced to establish their truth, and we 
should then cali to mind Mr. Hume's plain consequence, 
and it w a maxim worthy of our attention, that no evidence 
is sufficient to establish the truth of any statement unless 
the evidence be of such a kind that its falsehood would be 
more improbable than the truth of the statement which it 
endeavours to establish.* 

* Sed quod caput est, cur isto modo jam oracola Delpbis non eduntor 
non modo nostra setate, sed jamdiu, jam ut nihil possit esse contemtius ? Hoc 
loco quom nrgentor, eyanuisse, aiunt yetustate vìm loci ejus, unde anhelitns 
ille terrse fieret, quo Pythia mente incitata oracula ederet. De vino aut de 
salsamento putes loqui, quse evanescuiit yetustate. De yi loci agitur, ncque 
solum naturali, sed etiam diyina ; quae quo tandem modo eyanuit ? Vetustate 
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inquies ! Quae vetustas est, qua vìm divìnam conficere possit ì Quid tam 
diymum autem quam afflatus ex terra mentem ita movens ut eam proyidam 
rerum fìitararam efficiat, ut ea non modo oeniat multo ante, sed etiam numero, 
yersaque pronuntiet ? Quando autem ista yìs evanuit ? An postquam 

hominea minut creduli eaae ccsperunif 

Sed nescio quomodo isti philosoplii, superstitiosi, et psene fanatici, quidyis 
malie videntur quam se non ineptoB. Evanuisse maTultis, et eztinctum esse 
id quod si unquam fuisset, certe setemum esset, quam ea gùa non sunt 
wedenda, non credere ì—CieerOf Ik Div, ìib, 2, 57. 



SPACE. 



<< Meditanti vero et rationes secum reputanti, ni fallor, manifestom erìt 
qusBcunque de spatio puro et absoluto prsedieantur, ea omnia de nilùlo prsd- 
dicari posse." — Berkeley^ De Motu. 
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TIME. 



Il passato non è, ma se lo pinge 

La pura rimembranza ; 
Il futuro non è, ma se io finge 

La credula speranza ; 
Il presente solo è, ma fogge sempre 

Nullo nel senno ; 
Cosi la vita è memoria, speranza, 

E un punto. 
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TIME. 

Changb is that sucoession of alterations, either in 
position or in constituent parta, which ali matter undergoes 
as it moyes. 

Cihange is always going on, slowly in some kinds of 
matter, rapidly in other kinds, surelj in ali. 

As we see ohanges succeeding each other in any par- 
ticolar matter, we begin to. compare those which we are 
able to distinguisi! clearly. Ghanges, as they succeed each 
other, are often too minute for us to distinguish ; we must 
then leave out ali those intermediate states of change 
which we cannot distinguish, and continue to observe till 
we are able to distinguish clearly some new change for the 
purpose of comparison with the first one which we noticed. 
For instance, a, b, e, d, e, /, are ali states of change, with 
but little difference, and that imperceptible to us ; we see 
some particular matter in a state of change a, but when we 
come to the state of change /, / seems the same as a ; 
we must then continue to observe, and go on with ff, h, t, 
j, ky until we come to /, when, perhaps, we shall be able to 
distinguish a change clearly, and see that / is different 
from a. 

It is by comparing one state of change with another 
that we are able to know that any matter is changing; 
but as the changes which we see going on round us are not 
ali of one length, we can only know by comparing them 
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that they are going on, and that some are faster and some 
slower than others; nor eould we ever know more than 
this had we not been given a fixed standard of motion, by 
reference to which we can ascertain at what rate any 
matter is proceeding from one state to another, or from one 
position to another ; this standard is the rate we are our- 
selves moving at, when apparently at rest, as we go round 
the earth's axis, or, in other words, each complete revolu- 
tion of the earth on that axis ; this is the ultimate standard 
to which we refer ali changes, whether changes of com- 
ponent parts or changes of position, for the motion of any 
mass cannot be said to be uniform unless it is found by 
careful comparison that the units of distance which it 
passes over, be they small or largo, while some other 
ma^ moving at a fixed rate passes over certain measured 
units of distance, are invariably and exactly the same. 
Now, if we could not discover any mass moving at a fixed 
rate, how could we possibly have any idea of uniform 
motion— uniform with what ? 

Once we are given a mass moving at a fixed rate, we 
can then discover or contrast other matter the motion of 
which will be imiform in reference to this fixed rate.* 

The mass of our earth is moving at a fixed rate as it 
revolves on its axis, and we determine the rate at which 
any change is going on by referring it to this standard, 
in those cases where we require the utmost accuracy. In 
obtaining uniform motion, it is quite immaterial whether 
the matter to be moved moves slow or fast, the actual rate 
has nothing to say to uniformity of motion ; ali that must 
be obtained by careful comparison is, that each and every 

* The author is unable to explain the term *' fixed rate/* as applied to 
the motion of the earth on its axis. ^'Notre science consiste à puiser 
rignorance à sa source la plus éìeYèe.—Boyer Collard. 
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unit of distance wbich such matter passes over as it moves, 
be that unit small or large, while some other mass moving 
at a fixed rate passes over certaìn measured and equal 
units of distance, should be invariably and exaetly the 
same ; if they are not, the motion is not uniform. A train, 
for instance, passes over a mile in one minute, but its 
motion is not truly uniform unless it passes over the 
sixtieth part of a mile in each second, and the himdred 
and twentieth part of a mile in each half second, and so on. 

We may construct standards of motion by which to 
ascertain the rate at which change is going on, but we 
must always be correcting them by reference to the one 
fized standard laid down for us — the motion of the earth 
on its axis.* If we were not revolving at a fixed rate 
ourselves, how could we know at what rate other masses 
imconnected with our world were moving? The earth's 
motìon round the sun is not uniform, for it sometimes 
moves faster and sometimes slower; but we could not 
know this if the axial revolutions were not always made at 
one fixed rate 

In order to ascertain the rate at which any mass is 
moving, we must measure the distance which it is able 
to accomplish between two apparently fixed points, and 

* It is the peculìarìty of astronomica! observation, says Sir John Herschel, 
io he the ultimate meane of detection of ali mechanical defects which elude 
by their minuteness eyery other mode of detection. What the eye cannot 
discem, nor the touch perceive, a course of astronomica! obsenrations will 
make distinctly CTÌdent. The imperfect products of men's hands are bere 
tested by being bronght into comparison under very great magnifying powers 
(corresponding in e£fect to a very great increase in acnteness of perception), 
with the perfect workmanship of nature, and there is none which will bear the 
trial. It may seem like arguing in a vicious circle to deduce theoretical 
condusions, and laws from observation, and then to tum round upon the 
instruments with which those obserTations were made, accuse them of im- 
perfection, and attempt to detect and rectify their errors, by means of the very 
laws and theories which they bave helped us to a knowledge of, yct such a 
course of procecding b perfectly legitimate. 
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oompare it with the distance which our standard of motion 
has aocomplished durìng the passage of that mass between 
those fixed points; the distance which any standard of 
motion, moving unifonnly with the one fixed standard, 
is able to cu^oompiish while any change with regard to any 
matter, whateyer is berag aceomplished, whether that 
change foe a change of position or a change of its com- 
ponent parts, is called the timo of that change, and keeping 
time ÌB measuring any kind of change by comparing it 
with a standard of motion, so as to ascertain its duration ; 
we may therefore define time to be the ascertained duration 
of change.* In order, then, to bring time ìnto existence, 
two things are necessary — change, or that which is to be 
measnred, and a fixed rate of motion on the part of the 
measurers — ^in order to supply the ultimate standard of 
motion, or, in other words, the measure to measure with. 

As long as these two things exist time will exist with 
them : it was, is, and is to come. 



* Time in general, says Mr. Locke, is to duration as place to expansion, 
they are so much of those boundless oceaDs of etemity and immensity, as are 
set out and distinguished from the rest as it were by land-marks. — JEssat/, 
Book l.y ehap. 15. 




MATTER. 



" ThinkiDg is bui an idlo waste of t£oug1it, 
And nought is eTerythingi and everything is noi^ht.*' 

— R^eeted Addresaet. 
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MATTER. 

The one great law, which rules ali matter is the 
Constant tendency of ali partìcles of matter whatever 
towards one anotlier, in the direct ratio of their masse s 
and the inverse ratio of the squares of their distances. We 
ali admit this to be trae, yet our leamed men hold at the 
same time that matter has no tendency either to rest or 
motion ; they assert that the force of attraction which the 
earth, as a mass, exerts, is the sum total only of those 
forces which each atom composing it exerts, and they 
prove this by experiments, yet they stili deny that matter 
has any tendency to either rest or motion. 

The difficulty which meets us on the very threshold 
of an inquiry as to matter^ is — What do we mean by the 
term ? 

We must take two elements into our consideration in 
endeavouring to define matter — ^matter itself, and the 
space which matter occupies, for the finest and most im- 
ponderable of philosophical ethers must occupy some space, 
just as a clod of London day does. 

However fast or slow matter may be moving in space, 
space itself does not move, and this is what constitutes the 
difference between space and matter, for space is that which 
does not move, while matter is ali that moves.* 

* The interception of light, which we cali shadow, is apparently an 
exception, for we see shadows moying exactly like the substances which they 
are caused by ; it is, however, owing to the rays of light coraing to our eyes 
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Motion is the property of moving, which distinguishes 
matter from space, or ali that moves from ali that does not 
move. 

We point to the fact that ali matter whatever, with 
which we are acquainted, is found to be in motion ; and if 
it be true that the motions impressed on terrestrial bodies 
by any forces are always componnded with the motions 
which those bodies previously possees in consequence of 
the rotation of the earth, it would be indeed hard to prove 
that some of these last are not properties inherent and 
inseparable trom the bodies themselves. 

Motion cannot be communicated without the aid of 
matter itself in motion; the idea of force as an agency 
apart from matter is not to be entertained ; what does not 
* move does not exist — ^it is space, and not matter. 

Anp tm bodies, or particles of matter, cannot oocupy the 
same space at preciseli/ the same instant ; if tbey are moving 
at the same rate and in the same direction, the one moves 
out of the way of the other ; and if they axe nSbving at 
different rates, or in different directions, the one displaces 
the other. 

after they bave struck on suirounding substances, that our brain becomes 
aware of the exìstence of these last, and anything that alters or interferes 
with the movements of the rays, produces a change in the way they affect ns ; 
a moving shadow is merely an impression on onr brain of the light which 
Comes to our eyes not being equally strong, and it takes ita form from some 
moving substance which is intercepting the light. If we stood stili under an 
umbrella in a smart straight shower on a dry gravel walk, when the shower 
was over we should see a dry spot where we stood ; such a spot during a shower 
is very similar to a shadow, the gravel is kept dry by the rain being intercepted ; 
if there was no rain and a hot sun, and we stood under the same umbrella in 
the same spot, the gravel would be kept in shadow by the light being inter- 
cepted. If, says Mr. Grove, paper be impregnated with chloride of Silver, 
which can be done by a simple chemical procesai then partially covered with 
an opaque substance, a leaf for example, and exposed to a strong light, the 
chloride will be decomposed in ali those parts of the paper where the light is 
not intercepted, and we shall bave by the action of the light a white imago of 
the leaf on a purple ground.— C%>rr^a^ton of the FhysùstU Forces* 
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We shall define force to be that property of matter 
which causes it to displace, or to endeavour to dispiace, 
any other matter which it meets as it moves itself. 

We thus find ourselyes in presence of three important 
properties inseparable £rom and inherent in the very 
nature of matter. 

The first is motion, or the property which matter 
possesses of always changing its position relatively to 
space. 

The second is attractiony or the property which matter 
possesses of drawing any other matter towards itself^ 
according to the law of Constant tendency. 

The third is force, or the property which matter pos- 
sesses of displacing or endeavouring to displace any other 
matter which it enoounters in its course. 

Attraction may produce force, for the attracting mass 
oonmiunicates motion to the attracted one, and thus renders 
this last capable of displaying force; but force cannot 
produce attraction; it always tenda to diminish its effect, 
for force does not allow attraction time to do its full work, 
it is therefore always diminishing the effect which universal 
attraction would otherwise produce. 

MoHon requires time for ita communication, whether it be 
a communication arising from the second or the third pro- 
perty of matter. 

Attraction may be supposed to produce a certain effect 
in a given time ; if that time is diminished, and ali other 
circumstances remain the same, the effect must be dimi- 
nished also, if our axiom about motion be true. 

Force therefore, if it can be proved to diminish the 
time that any given mass can attract in, can also be proved 
to diminish the effect of that attraction. 

The force which the attraction of the earth renders 
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bodies at rest capable of exerting is the only measure by 
which we can practically ascertain the exact quantity 
of matter contained in those bodies; that is to say, we 
must ascertain the exact quantity of motion which a body 
can communicate to any other body at a given instant, 
both bodies being apparently at rest at the time of com- 
parisene so that they bave time to derive the quantity 
of motion necessary to determine the quantity of matter 
contained in them from the attraction of the earth only. 

We define weight to be that amount of force which the 
unaided attraction of the earth renders any body apparently 
at rest capable of exerting. 

A body is any conglomeration of matter without reference 
to quantity. 

A mass is any precise quantity of matter. The volume 
of a body is the size which its mass occupies with reference 
to space. The density or specific weight of a body is its 
mass compared with its volume. 

When we weigh a body, then, it is not the quantity of 
matter contained in it that we measure, but its power 
of communicating to some other body moving at the same 
rate with itself the motion which the unaided attraction 
of the earth is always communicating to it, in exact pro- 
portion to the time given for that conmiunication. 

This is the only precise notion of quantity of matter 
which we are practically capable of forming ; if we could 
get any two bodies to move at precisely the same rate, and 
if we chose one of them as an arbitrary unit of quantity 
of matter, then by their impact we could ascertain the 
quantity of matter contained in the other with reference 
to this imit ; but the difficulty of obtaining a precisely 
equal rate of motion in both bodies, in any other way than 
by the imaided attraction of the earth, is foimd to be 
insuperable. 
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The unit of weight is in one sense an arbitrary unit, 
for the unit which we take may be either large or small, 
but in another sense it is not arbitrary at ali. for the 
measure is essentially the same, being on the same scale ; 
it is the quantity of motion which any given quantity 
of matter is able to communicate to any other quantity of 
matter moving at the same rate with itself, both the 
masses being exposed to the unaided attraction of the 
earth. 

When we weigh bodies we are not in reaJity measuring 
matter at ali, we are measuring the force which the 
unaided attraction of the earth renders those bodies 
capable of exerting. The momentum of any mass is the 
quantity of motion which that mass can communicate to 
any other mass in a given and appreciable time; the 
velocity of a body may be ascertained without ascertaining 
its weight, but the momentum of a body cannot be ascer- 
tained without ascertaining its weight as well as its 
velocity ; whatever number of equal units of weight any 
mass may be divided into, each of these several units is 
moving at the same rate ; and to find the combined force 
which these units are able to exert in a given and appreci- 
able time, their sum-total must be added together as 
many times as the rate they are moving at. If a mass 
consisting of ten equal units of weight is moving at a rate 
of three equal units of distance during a given time, we 
must add the sum of ten three times together, or multiply 
ten by three, to find the momentum of that mass. Hence 
the momentum of any body is in exact proportion to its 
mass and its velocity combined. We may observe bere 
that attraction is capable of uniform acceleration or uniform 
diminution only, for it varies according to the law of 
Constant tendency, while force is capable of irregular 
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acceleration or irregular diminution ; for though, like 
attraction, force requires time, yet it depends on the 
momenta of the various masses which come into apparent 
contact with each other as they move. 

The force of impact of a mass differs from its momentmn 
in this, that the time given is too short for our appre- 
ciation; it is momentum with time eliminated, as far as 
we are concerned, exoept as to the velocity before impact, 
for in the case of impact the time given to the mass multi- 
plied by its velocity to act in is too short for us to measure, 
it is instantaneons, ^hile in the case of momentum it is 
appreciable ; we cannot, therefore, find the force of impact 
of a mass in exactly the same way as we do its momentum, 
for the mass in the first case is supposed to communicate 
ali its motion almoat imtantaneously to the mass it en- 
coimters, while in the second case it is stili moving itself 
as it is communicating its motion, so that the momentum 
of any mass must always be less than its force of impact, 
and this in exact proportion to the distance it would have 
gone if it had not been suddenly stopped ; if we communi- 
cate twice the quantity of motion to any mass at its start, 
provided that the resistance of the air and the attraction 
of the earth are its only opponents, it goes four times as 
far as it would have gone had but half that motion been 
communicated to it before it comes to a state of apparent 
rest; if we communicate thrice the quantity of motion, 
other circumstances remaining the same, the mass goes 
nino times as far, and so on tiU the form of the earth 
renders the accomplishing the distance impossible. 

Hence, whatever be the quantity of motion communi- 
cated to a mass, the whole effect of that quantity of motion, 
if called for almost instantaneously, cannot be represented 
by the simple momentum at the instant of impact, but by 
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the momentum multiplied by the velocity, for in whatever 
part of ita joumey the mass may be suddenly stopped 
before it comes to a state of apparent rest at a point R, 
there is stili the motion necessary to carry it on to that 
point S» to be accounted for. 

As the attraction of the earth is always producing force, 
we must admit that motion can be communicated without 
that communication being visible to us, whatever be the 
nature of the matter which communicates it. 

Now, as motion requires timo for its communication, 
if the mass to which it is to be communicated is moving 
rapidly in any one direction, the motion can only be com- 
mimicated in exact proportion to the timo elapsed. 

Let US suppose the line E S to be the surface of the sea, 
and P E a rugged precipice above it ; and let us suppose a 
ball at P to be suddenly put in yery rapid motion in the 
direction of P 8, it has no timo to receive the whole motion 
which the earth woidd communicate to it had it simply 
fàllen from P to E^ but it can receive as much motion only 
as there is time to communicate; the more rapid the 
motion of the ball is, as it passes &pm P to S, the less 
motion can be communicated by the earth during its 
transit ; and if we imagine the motion of the ball to be 
eztraordinarily rapid, the motion which the earth could com- 
manicate in so short a time would be almost inappreciable. 

The motion, then, of any mass, if sufficiently rapid 
in any one direction during a given time, prevents the 
<x)mniimicatìon of moftion from other masses which would 
have taken place had the distance acoomplished by that 
mass been acoomplished in a longer time than the time 
given ; or, in other words, had the mass been going slower, 
it would have had more motion communicated to it from 
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other masses, for they would have had more time for the 
communìcation. To explain our meaning further, let us 

suppose the line S A to be 
a section of the orbit of a 
small aerolite, and E to be 
our earth ; if the aerolite 
is only moving sufficiently 
rapidly from S io A, it will 
hardly be deflected at ali by 
the earth's attraction, for motion can be communicated only 
in proportion to the times elapsed, whereas if the aerolite 
was moving slowly between S and A, it eould not escape 
falling on the earth. Fig. 2. 

The motion, then, of any particular mass in any one 
direction, while it is passing over a fixed distance, has 
the effect of diminishing the various degrees of motion 
which ali other masses of matter could have commimicated 
to that mass had more time been given to them, and this 
in exact proportion to its own rate of motion ; the faster 
it moves, the less time is given for the communìcation 
of motion from other masses while it is passing over any 
fixed distance. 

Further, the motion of any particular mass in any one 
direction, during a given and appreciable time, whether 
that motion be fast or slow, has the effect of diminishing 
the weight of that mass at any single and separate instant 
during that time; and the more rapid the motion the 
greater the diminution of weight that will take place as 
one instant succeeds the other, so that any mass, if it do 
but move sufficiently fast, becomes self-supporting ; that is 
to say, that its trajectory between any two points will 
more nearly approach a straight line connecting those 
points than if it was moving slower. 
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The earth requires tirae to communicate the tuli effect 
of its attraction ; diminish this time^ and the full effect 
cannot take place. Supposing the earth to require the 
fifbh part of a second to cause that quantity of matter 
which we cali a pound to weìgh a fuU pound, and sup- 
posing the earth only gets the tenth part of a second to do 
it in, the effect produced cannot possibly be equal to. a 
true full pound, for the requisite time is not given.* 

When a body begins to move between any two points 
on the earth's surface, whatever be the cause of its motion, 
which is immateriale the attraction of the earth can only 
affect that body in proportion to the time given it ; if we 
can diminish the time we diminish the effect of the earth's 
attraction, or, in other words, the weight of the body in 
question ; the faster the body moves between any two 
points, the less time it occupies during its passage, and the 
less the time the less its weight. Hence, if we could only 
get an express train on the Great Western Railway to 
travel sufficiently fast, a pound weight at any given instant 
of its progress could not exercise the pressure of a full, 
true pound, but would weigh somewhat less, and as the 
motion got faster and faster the pound would weigh 
lighter and lighter, though on starting from Reading it 
weighed a filli pound, and on arriving at Paddington, as 
the train came to a stand, it would get its weight back 
again, and be a pound as it was before.f 

* The argument here depends upon whether weight is an effect or not ? 
Every one admits that effects require time ; if weight is one, it must require 
time likewise ; but if weight is not an effect, pray what is it ? Le mot, 
pesanteur, says M. Delaunay, désigne la cause generale, qui fait tomber les 
corps à la surface de la terre ; le mot, poids, indique un effet résultant de 
l'action de cette cause generale sur un corps en partioulier. — Oours de 
Mécanique. 

f Sous réquateur la force centrifuge est directement opposéeàlapesanteur, 
et égale l-289th de son intensità, or 289 étant le carré de 17, on déduit de 
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Weight Ì8 an effeot requiring time to produce it ; if we 
do not pm the time, we diminish the weight. Force h 
alwaya aotgaged in diTniniahing the effeot which attraction 
would otìierwìse produce, and thia, too, when attraction 
a&d force are apparently combined, as in the case of bodies 
falling through the air to the earth ; here the attractkm 
of the earth produoea the force which the falliiig body ìb 
capable of exerting; but the qnantity of motion imparted 
to the body by the attraction of the eaxtk diminishes the 
effect of the attraction, which ali the other bodies in the 
universe, excepting the earth, would otherwise bave 
exercised on the falling body in q^estioo, for it diminrdiiflB 
the time which they bave to act in,^ sfi far as tha(t body is 
conc^med. 

Kqw, if ali matter wBatever ia in motion tìiere caimot 
be any fixed centre, and the perfectly drcular motion of 
any maaa revolvìng round any other masa in space becomea 
impossible,. for the length of the radiua vector would thein 
be alwaya var3ring ; if we take the universal motion of ali 
«atter as graated, and if we «Hisider tìM» orbit of any mas. 
€Kf matter which ia revolving round a centrai masa in space, 
each masa being in motion and keeping in ita originai 
piane, we ahall see that at some point or other in that 
orbit the revolving mass must be going somewhat in the 
same direction with the centrai mass, and at some other 
point it must be going in a somewhat different direction ; 
the motion, too, communicated from a centrai mass, itself 
also in motion, cannot be equal, but must increase or 

là que si le mourement de rotation de la terre était 17 foia plus rapide, la foroe 
oentrilbge) qui est proportionelle au carré de la vitesse sorait soiis l'équatoor 
289 fòìB pitia intensQ, qu'dle ne Test, c'est-à-dire égale à la pesanteur, et les 
corps ne pèseraient pas ; ponr un mouyement de rotation plus rapide^ ila 
seraient laneés dans Tespace par l'effet de la force centrifiige. —if. ffanot 
(Traité de Pbysique). 
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dìmìnish according to the dìstance of that jnasB from the 
masse» Feyolvmg round it. 

It ìB well known that the earth goes faster at one part 
of ber orbit than cihe does at another, but haye astrcmomers 
given any sofficieitìt reason for this factP The writer 
thinks not^ though the phenomena whìeh do take place ate 
acetuutety described. 

If ali matter ìb movìngy the san ìb inoving as wdl 
a» the earth, and^ consequently, firom the nature of the 
doublé movement, at some poìnt in ihe earth's orbit the 
finn ÌB mOYÌng somewhat in the same direction with 
the earth, and id, therefore, communicatìng more motion 
to her in proportion as bis distanoe sUghtly diminishes ; 
while at some other point in the same orbit the sun is 
moTing somewhat in a different direction as regards the 
earth, and is, therefore, commnnicating less motion to her 
m prc^rtion as hi» distanoe slightly incrdases. 

Any aeceleration or diminntion in tìie speed of the earth 
does not arise from her haying to travel in an orbit stereo- 
^3>ed for her by astronomers, boi frcHn the exact relative 
dìstanee between the sim and herself ; and nnless the snn 
alters this distanoe the earth cannot alter her speed. 

The earth cannot approach the smi unless the sun has 
dimìnished bis dislance by beginning ta move somewhat 
in the same direction with the earth. According to this 
theory, the earth must begin to moye somewhat in a dif- 
ferent direction as regards ihe moon, just as the moon 
attains^ her fastest motion near Ferigee ; while she must 
b^ìn to move somewhat in the same direction as regards 
the moon, just as this last attains her slowest motion near 
Apogee.* 

* Henoe Perìgee and Apogee depend for their timei of occurrence on the 
•ort of eiure which the earth records for that portion of its orbit, which it ii 
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The moon naoves fast or slow * according to ber distance 
from the earth, but her orbit is constantly varying, so we 
cannot stereotype one for her to account for her motions ; 
her twelve revolutions round the earth during the earth's 
one revolution round the sun, depend on the ellipse which 
the earth herself describes in that special revolution ; the 
nearer this ellipse is to a circle the less will the inequalitie^ 
in the lunar orbits be, the further it is from a circle the 
greater the inequalities. The moon moves fast or slow 
according to her distance from the earth, but she cannot 
approach the earth without this last first diminishing her 
distance, any more than the earth can approach the sim 
till he has previously diminished. his distance from her. 

A dependant revolving body cannot of itself accelerate 
or diminish its speed, nor do we know of any reasonable 
way of accounting for such acceleration or diminution, 
except it be that the centrai mass round which it revolves 
has been moving either somewhat towards or somewhat 
away from that body. 

Ali matter whatever has been declared to be subject to 
the law of Constant tendency. Gases, however, appear not 
to be subject to this law, because they are always found in 
a compressed and elastic state, and consequently expand 
when space is given to them ; yet we cannot say that there 
is no limit to this expansion, nor can we suggest any better 
reason for the outermost couches of our atmosphere remain- 
ing with US, than that this limit has there been reached ; 

able to go through, while the moon is making any one revolution round it, and 
t)n the dip of the lunar orbit in that revolution, as this altere the nature of 
the sun's pulì at the moon. 

* The moon's motion, with respect to the earth, is influenced almost 
entirely by the attraction of the earth, because, though the san attracts both 
the earth and the moon, yet it attracts them nearly in the same degree, and 
therefore produces little disturbance in their relative motions. — Airtfa Lectures 
on Astronoma f p. 195. 
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•and that, consequently, the law of Constant tendency has 
come into force. As we deny the existence of force as a 
simple agency unconnected with matter, we are obliged 
to imagine some very subtle kind of matter diflfiised ali 
through the imiverse, and always moving from one mass 
of matter to another mass, and from one particle to aaother 
particle. What the nature of this matter is we may never 
know ; yet its different rates of motion, according to the 
circumstances in which it is placed, probably constitute the 
difference in such phenomena as electricity, light, and heat. 
It seems, perhaps, less difficult to imagine such an im- 
ponderable kind of matter, than to imagine motion being 
transmitted through space without any accompanying 
matter at ali ; and one or other of the suppositions must 
be the true one, for, as motion is most decidedly com- 
municated, it must be either communicated by the aid of 
matter, or communicated without the aid of matter : but 
if we think a little time on the subject, and can understan^ 
what motion is, we shall see that motion without matter is 
an absurdity, a stating of nothing, like a triangle being a 
figure having no angles. The practical philosophers of 
our own age bave a just dread of such terms as imponder- 
able matter or invisible light, etc, for their scientific 
appliances are now so perfect that they do not like supposi- 
tions at ali ; but we answer, Can you escape the difficulty 
without creating greater difficulties ? 

Define force as an eminent philosopher has lately defined 
it, to be tMt which produces or resists motion, and you 
bave then to state what you mean by that ì * 

That must be either matter or space, and space which 



♦ Mr. Grò ve. M, Ganot says, On nomme force toute cause capable de 
produire lo mouvcment, ou de le modifier. — Tratte de Physique^ chap iii. 
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produces or resìstB motion would be a yery remarkable eort 
of space indeed ! It seems simpler to believe, if we can 
reooncile our theory with the known facts, tliat motion is a 
property iixseparable from matter^ and that matter cannot 
exist wìthout motion, any more tlian motion can witkout 
matter.* !E!aGh partjicle of matter which composes the 
earth, or any of the heavenly bodies, moves at a certain 
rate, according to its own position in that body, and the 
position of this last in spaoe; and this motion is com- 
poimded partly of its own motion, for being matter it must 
moTe, and partly of the motion which ali the other masses 
and particles of matter in the universe communicate to it 
according to the law of Constant tendency. 

The countless worlds in existence need/ad no push to start 
them. • 

* According to the views bere expressed, the human soni is just as mach 
matter as the human body, though of a flner and more subtle Idnd, and maj 
assume the fona of a solid in some other world under other conditionSy after it 
leayes the body, for aught that we know to the contrary. 
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Swsh Ì8 the strange nature of man, tbat the simplicity of tnith, which nùght 
seem to be its essential charm, and which reDders it doubly yalnable in rela- 
tion to the weakness of bis faculties, is the yery circumstance tbat renders it 
leaflt attractive to bim; and tbougb in bis analysis of every thing tbat is 
compound in matter, or inyolyed in tbought, he constantly flatters himself tbat 
it is this yery simplicity which he loyes and seeks ; he yet, wben he arriyes at 
absolute simplicity, feels an eqoal tendency to tum away from it, and gladly 
prefers to it anytbing tbat is more mysterious, merely because it is mysterious. 
^-Doetor Thomoi JBroum, 
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GOOD AND BAD. 

Anything which we cali good or bad, must be good or 
bad relatively to something else, or we could not cali it 
good or bad at ali ; and what is good relatively to one 
thing, may also at the same time be bad relatively to 
another, or vice versa, 

Our view, then, of what is good or bad for mankind, 
concems the animai man alone ; what is good for men or 
bad for men, and for men only, however good or bad it 
may be for any other kind of living thing ; but as what is 
good relatively to one man, may also be bad relatively to 
another, we cannot acquire a clear idea of what is generally 
good or bad for the human race, by considering what is 
good or bad relatively to one individuai, or a few indi- 
viduai men, but by trying to find out what is good or bad 
relatively to the general mass of mankind. 

What is good for the masses, what generally tends in the 
long run to the welfare of ali men, is the true foundation* 
stone on which ali social rules, of whatever kind they be, 
ought to be built. 

Now, if we beKeve that there is one great arranger and 
director of ali things, whom we cali God, can we bave the 
presimaption to imagine that the ideas of this Being as to 
what is good or bad with regard to the whole universe of 
matter which He directs, bave such a very narroio basis as 
that which is good or bad for one particular kind of animai, 
which has not even a fixed star or sun for its dwelling, but 
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a planet, and that planet not the largest in ihe system of 
whiok it forms one P No ! ali that we can say, is, this ìa 
good for maiikind, for it tends in the long run to their 
welfare ; this is bad, for it does the contrary : if we seek 
to forni any more general idea of what is good and bad 
relatiyely to men, we shall find that we have no means of 
doing so, for we have no test to refer onr decision to. This 
18 good — ^good for what? or vice versa. TJnless it is good 
or bad relatively to something, it is not good or bad at ali. 

If we once clearly establish in onr minds that we have 
no other means of asoertaining what is good or bad for 
mankind except by the one simple test — does it tend in the 
long run to their welfare^ or does it do the contrary? we 
shall not be tronbled by the difficulties which caused 
Epicuros to ask the famous questiona which have remained 
80 long unanswered. 

Is €k>d wiUing to preyent evil, but not able ? 

Then is He impotent. 

Is He able but not willing ? 

Then is He malevolent. 

Is He both able and willing? 

Whence then is evil P 

The great Goyemor of ali things has not always con- 
sulted the interest of any particular kind of animai. He 
has not made ali His laws and dispositions with a view to 
the sole benefit of either man or beast ; and once we admit 
that any law or divine disposition exists not in exact 
accordance with the interest of some particular species, we 
come at once, and by necessity, into the presence of evil as 
far as that species is concemed, or in other words, some- 
thing which ii contrary in the long run to its welfare. 

If Gk)d had always and in every case made laws and 
dispositions in the interest of the human race and of it 
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alone^ there would, so fSEU* as man ìs oonoemed, haye beea 
no necessìty for the epìcurean questiona ; as regards liìm 
theie would haye been no «neh thing as evil: but, as 
God has moet evidenily not always and in every case 
consulted the mterests of the human race in the laws and 
dispositionB ffhich He has seen fit tò make, if we cali Him 
benevolent towards man when his legislatìon is for man's 
adyantagey can we help admitting that He is malevolent 
with legard to man in exaetfy so far as His laws haye been 
made without regard to man's interest P* 

In this senso of the words beneyolent and maleyolenty 
Qoà is sometimes beneyolent and sometimes maleyolent 
towards ali His creatures on this earth ; for by His laws 
they must prey on eaoh other, or on yegetable life in order 
to liye themselyesy and what is good for the creature that 
deyourSy is bad for the creature that is deyoured ; ìf Qoà 
is beneyolent in the one case, is He not maleyolent in the 
other P what is good for a pike is yery bad for the gudgeon 
that chances to form his dinner, and so onfrom thesmallest 
insect up to the most highly ciyiUzed man. 

The yery origin of eyìl lies in the &ct that Qoà has 
made His laws without reference to any one special interest 
ììi partìcular ; for if God had consulted the interests of the 
human race alone, there would be no eyil possìble as far as 
that race is concemed; eyerything would haye been au 



* God is neither benevolent nor maleTolent; neither mercitul nor cruel. 
Such qualities belong to man, not to God. Let us suppose that two philoso- 
phers are walkmg together in the country discussing the nature of the Divine 
govemment as it ìb to be leamt from God's works around them. A hawk 
suddenly stoops and carries off a thrush whose beautiful song had previously 
attracted their attention ; they cannot help pitying the thrush ; but can they 
believe that the God, who gave the hawk the nature that it has, pities the 
thrush when it is deyoured in simple accordance with his own designs ? Ali 
that will consider, says Mr. Hobbes, may know that God », though not whai 
He is. 
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miei4X dans le meilleur dea mondes possible, God Almighty 
has not taken the welfare of eìther animai or vegetable lìfe 
as the sole basis for Bis universal legislation; life must be 
sacrìfieed to preservo life ; and though what makes it 
healthy and happy, comes from God, what makes it miser- 
able or extinguishes it altogether comes from Him Ukewise. 
" Dans l'opinion des Brames," says M. Dupuis (* Origine 
de tous les Cultes'), "l'ouvrier, ou le grand Demiourgos 
n'est pas séparé, ni distingue de son ouvrage. Le Monde 
n'est pas une machine étrangère à la Divinité, créée, et 
niue par elle, et hors d'elle ; c'est le dévelc^pment de la 
substance divine ; c'est une des formes sous lesquelles Dieu 
se produit à nos regards. Qui voit le monde, voit Dieu, 
autant que Thomme peut le voir ; c'est dans ce magnifique 
spectacle que la Divinité nous donne d'elle-méme, que nous 
avons puisé les premières idées de Dieu, ou de la suprème. 
*Chercher quelque chose au-de-là,' dit Pline, ^est im travail 
inutile à l'homme, et hors de sa portèe.' Voilà TEtre 
veritablement sacreé, FEtre étemel, immense, qui renferme 
tout en lui." God is to be diligently sought for in aU His 
Works, and it is through the carefiil study of those works 
that we may form some rude, but intelligible, ideas of the 
one great govemor and disposer of ali that is.* 

* Hsec igitur, et alia ìnnumerabìlia quujn cemimus, possumusne dubitare, 
quin bis prsesit aliquis, vel effector, si hsec nata sunt, ut Fiatoni yidetur, vel si 
semper fuerint, ut AristotUi placet, moderator tanti operis, et muneris? — 
Tuscttlan Questions. 
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If cìvil magistrates could make the sanctions of their laws take place, 
wìthout interposlng at ali, after they had passed them ; without a trial and 
the formalities of an execution ; if they were able to make their laws execute 
themselves, or every offender to execute them upon himself, we should be just 
in the same sense under their government then, as we are now, but in a much 
higher degree and more perfect manner. — Biahop Butler'a Anahgy. 
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We cannot concoive a beìng wko could alter the post, 
who could make that which is past, never to bave been, 
for the pasty as £Etr aa we know, has ceased to exìst; it is 
noty and therefore cannot be altered. With regard to the 
future^ the Gbd who can know ali things can know the 
future ; but this Tcory foreknowledge ctf the future makes ìt 
as unalterable aa the past. 

The past ia unohangeable with God^ for it is HJis past 
will;. the future is equally unchangeabley wben Qoà has 
determined what is to happen, for it is His future will. 

A &tmre whioÌL mmt take place^ is just as unalterable as 
a past whieh has taken jdace. 

NoWy if the fatare was unalterable» as far as Uving 
things are concemed, nothing eoold CTer happen io th^n 
that Gtoi had not speciallj arranged Himself, and conse^ 
quently Uving things would be but perfiect pieces of Disine 
inechanism, which oould not go wrong if they would ; if 
this were the case, men would be creatures totally dcTOÌd 
9Ì interest in Qod's sìght, mere machines, appcnnted fer a 
short tìme to assist in tuming an unchangeaUe future into 
an irreTocaUe past 

CHxr power» of reasoning and judgment would haTB been 
giTCD to US for nothing but to delude us into the beliéf that 
we possessed that freedom of action which can alone make 
US responsible beings, reeponsible to Qod for those powers 
which He has ehosen to entrust to us. 
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If we couid act but iu one fixed way, who could blanie 
US for doing what we could not help, if it were a bad way ? 
and if it were a good way, who could praise us when we 
could not do wrong, even if we wished it ? 

If, then, the future was unalterable, ali living things 
would be the merest machines, executing God's will without 
the slightest responsibility or the smallest use for the powers 
which He has given them. 

As this is clearly not the case, it seems probable that 
God determines that part of the future only, which He, in 
His wisdom, considers as requiring His arrangement, and 
that He leaves open to living things a certain number of 
possible futures, giving them a free choice as to which they 
will take out of the number set before them. 

For instance, the movement of animals seems entrusted 
to the animals themselves ; they have been given the power 
to moVe, and God knows exactly how they can move, but 
He does not choose to settle for them in what direction they 
are to go. Look at a swarm of ants as they crawl hither 
and thither ; surely the great Creator is not to be imagined 
to be amongst them, directing their steps. No ! He allowed 
them to move ; He gave them their laws, and he does not 
choose to interfere further with them. 

God, then, has given to each sort of living thing those 
powers which He knew that each ought to receive, and He 
never alters his gifts. He gave the hawk power to prey 
upon other birds, the pike power to prey upon other fish, 
to every kind of creature power to act as they please, within 
the limits which He assigned to them originally ; beyond 
these limits they cannot go, but within them they are per- 
fectly free to act as they please» 

The special and distinguishing gift which God has given 
to man is the power of improvement ; this separates him 
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from ali other creatures^ whose powers are apparently never 
added to ; birds flew just as well three thousand years ago 
as they do at present, the fish of the Deluge swam just as 
well as the fish of the present day ; to man only was gìven 
the power of himself adding somewhat to the powers which 
he originally received. It ìs this precious gift which kindles 
hope in our minds. We hope ta improve our coudition in 
this present state, and we hope thereby to fit ourselves for 
some future one, if by any mean% as St. Paul says, we 
might attain imto the resurrection of the dead. 

There are, then,. two kinds of future — the future where 
the Divine Being considers arrangement to be necessary, 
and this kind of future is as unalterable as the past, and 
the future where God does not choose to interfere. He 
puts before living things a certain limited number of ways 
of acting, and permits them to choose which way they 
please. For instance, a hawk may eat a starling one day 
and a thrush the next ; he may fly high or low, he may do 
anything within those limits which the Creator originally 
assigned to hawks. God knows exactly what it is possible 
for a hawk to do, but He does not choose to arrange what 
the hawk's dinner is to be each day that he lives. 

There is, then, an undetermined or open future with 
regard to the actions of any creature within those limits 
which God originally assigned to it ; for if God wished to 
determine on this kind of future, as on the other and 
more important kind of future where His arrangement is 
necessary, it would likewise become as unchangeable as 
the past ; man and ali God's^ creatures would be completely 
without responsibility in His sight ; even an oyster could 
not open his shell without that special future having been 
previously determined on by Almighty God.* 

♦ Who, that believes in one God, will dare to explain the dreadfiil mnrders, 

5 
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We must use the judgment which God has givea to us 
to determine which are the Aitures where He oonsiders 
arrangement necessary, and whieh are the futures which^ 
He has left open to His creatures ; but if we once determine 
that the Divine Being has Himsdif pre-arranged any 
particular future with regard to men, we must remember 
that those men cease to be responsive beings with regard 
to that predetermined fiiture ; they were obliged to act in 
a certain particular way, and they cannot, with any justice, 
be either praised or blamed for having dono so, as they 
were mere machines appointed to tum an imalterable 
future into an unalterable past. 
' Further, if we choose to imagine that God is always 
watching our insignificance, that He is occupying Himself 
with the arrangement of our little everyday actions, 
we cannot use the judgment which He has given us 
to praise Him when what we imagine to be His arrange- 
ment is clearly for our advantage, without using the 
same judgment to blame Him when what we imagine 
to be His arrangement is equally clearly for our dis- 
advantage. 

Once we bave the presumpiian to imagine that God has 
settled for us exactly what we are to do, we cease to be 
responsible beings with regard tó these particular actions, 
and we doubly increase our presumption and show our 
ignorance of the Divine Being by being forced to make 

and other actions disgraceful to humanity, which are occurring aronnd them, 
in any other way than by the theory of undetermined, or open fatures ? The 
question as to what the nature of the Divine govemment tvas in days long 
gone by, is one which may interest the theological antiquary, but the practical 
man of our own times, must ask himself what is the nature of God's govem- 
ment noto ; how is He actually ruling the world in which I live, and by what 
means can I best ascertain His will, and act in accordance with it ? 
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God Himself responsible for what He (in our imagination) 
has compelled us to do.* 

How much more simple is it not for us to think that the 
great Director of ali things has given certain powers to 
man and ali bis other creatures, and that they are ali 
perfectly free to act as they please within the limits which 
He originally assigned to them — ^that God wishes His 
creaturee to be absolutely free within these limits P 

God is the Disposer of ali that is future, whether it be 
the inevitable future which He has specially determined 
on, or whether it be the system of possible futures which 
He has laid down for His creatures without specially 
arranging which of them is to become the past. Man, 
on the other band, is the disposer of those possible futures, 
and those only, which God has placed before him ; he has 
only to submit in common with ali other creatures to the 
inevitable future, nor is he subject to either praise or 
blame with regard to it; with regard to his possible 
futures, he can choose which he pleases out of those which 
God has put before him, and it is this very power of choice 

* " no\X<£/ct 8^ fMi rovrov *Axmoi fivOoy l^eiiroy 
Kaì rè fi€ y€tK€i€(rKov' iyà) 8* ovk Hiriós iifu, 
AAXa Zevr Kaì Mo7pa Koà iiepo<poìris *Epivyvs 
òir4 fiot iiv ò.yop^ <ppea\v ^/ijSoXov S.ypiov ìSlthiv 
"Hfutri tQ 5t *AxtAA^os yèpas hnhs ami^pav' 
AAXà ri K€V pt^aifu ; 0€hs 9tà Tfàma tcXci/t^." 

Agamemnon, Iliadj T. 85. 
" Kcà fiii iuréviyKris ri/Ms kit vtipcurfioy" — ChrUt. 
** Mi^^tìs ir€tpa(6fievos \tyirfo 5rt avo O^ov 7r€ipa(ofxai' &yap*0€os dvcipaoros 
itrri kokSùv, 7r€tpd(€i 8i àvrhs hMva." — St. James. 

**Tdòs fÀ^y Zvy xp^^ovs rrjs àyvoias òvepiZàìV 6 Oehs rayvv vapayyéket ro7s 
i»6p<&wois iràai vavraxov fitravotiy." — St» Fatti. 

The views of the Divine goyernment which St. Paul held, forced him 
ahnost unwittingly to make this remarkahle accusation against the Diyinity, 
namely, that Grod overlooked or winked at the actions of mankind ; he felt 
the diJEBculty of explaining the fonner inactiyity of Grod when compared with 
His actiye interference for the henefit of mankind in the Apostolic age. 
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which makes him a free agent and a responsible being; 
bis Creator, baving entrusted bim witb tbis power, may 
demand an account from bim. 

For instance, witb regard to tbe inevitable future, wbo 
could eitber praise or blame men because tbey must die ? 

Witb regard to tbe possible future, left open by &od 
Alihighty, we do practically botb praise and blame men 
according to tbeir actions, and we tbus admit tbat a free 
cboice bas been left open to tbem witbin certain limits. 

" La plus considérable des objections du fatalisme,'' says 
M. Jourdain in bis * Notions de Logique,' " c'est la con- 
tradiction apparente qui existe entro la liberté et les 
attributs divins. Les fatalistes soutiennent que la liberté 
est contraire — 1°, à la prescience de Dieu parce qu'un 
acte libre ne saurait ètre prévu ; 2°, à sa puissance, parce 
qu'un acte libre écbapperait à l'action providentielle ; 3°, 
à sa justice et à sa bonté parce que le libre arbitro est la 
faculté de faire le mal comme le bien." 

We sball try to answer these objections in tbe same 
language in which tbey bave been so well put forward. 

1°. Dieu peut prévoir ce qu*il veut. Il ne veut pas 
prévoir les actes de ses sujets. 

2°. La puissance, qui laisse faire, est souvent plus 
grande que ceUe qui agit. 

3°. Doit on blàmer Dieu parce que les hommes font du 
mal? 

Non ! ni le louer, parce qu'ils font du bien. 



THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 



** ZìfTot ìp fivplotffl re freo-i Koà x^^^^h f^^ ^P^s rptriKOfflouri re jca ì 
rtiratpéutopra Ì\€yov 0€oy &yOp^trro€i94a oi;5eVa y€y4a-0eu.'* 

^The TrieiU */ JSgypt, Herod. Eut ii. 42. 
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THE ANTIQTJITY OF MAN. 

(iVom the ** Daily Tbleoraph.") 

Slowly but surely we are feeKng back our way to ages 
of the world's history, such as make antiquity modem and 
the pyramids things of yesterday. We are, day by day, 
leaming more of a race that inhablted Europe when the 
stone for the Assyrian bulk was not quarried, and Nimrod 
had never killed a head of game. The annals of thÌ8 
obscure period, and strange people, are written in a very 
difficult language; but they are written, and Science is 
gradually deciphering them. Her books are the bone 
cavems which have lately been discovered and examined 
at Brixham, and Qibraltar, in the south of Europe, and 
centrai Franco. It seems to everybody capable of weigh- 
ing the matter, except Cardinal Wiseman, that in these 
curious depositories evidences exist to an irresistible and 
overwhelming extent, proving the remote origin and 
diffusion of our kmd. Central Franco appears to be 
richest in this wonderful testimony; for there the relios 
of savage men have been, and are being, disinterred in 
severa! localities. In the vaUey of the Yezère, for example, 
under the cliflfe of Laugerie-Haute and Laugerie-Basse, 
a perfect museum of primeval life has been brought to 
light. Geologists are able to teli us, with atìnost absolute 
certainty, the division of the race to which the early 
tenants of these cavems belonged; what creatures in- 
habited the wild and rude earth on which they lived; 
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which of them they slew for their food; with what 
instruments they slew them ; how they sucked the marrow 
and scraped the bones; how they made the bones into 
daggers, harpoons, and needles, and the sinews into 
thread and cord. Qeologists can even assure us that these 
primeyal ancestors of polished Europe had their notions of 
art, carved the handles of their weapons into figures and 
arabesques, and made whistles of the ''phalanges" of 
their victims. The oldest specimen of stono engraving 
— a deer-like animai scratched upon a slate — has been 
disco vered in Les Eyzies, one of these localities ; and on 
another "piate" is the profile of a human head. Side 
by side with the human remains of those who lived the 
dark and dismal Hfe of this period are found bones of the 
borse, ox, chamois, reindeer, ibex, birds, and fishes, heaps 
of hom, some of it marked with a saw, and the charcoal 
of the fires where the food was cooked and the rude 
manufactures pursued. And ali this was before metal 
was known. Ifot a trace of copper or iron is to be found. 
The saw was a stono saw, and the implements of hunting 
and fishing are sharp fragments chipped from flints, and 
fashioned into spear-heads, arrow-heads, and knives» 
"Old bones merely — ^potsherds — chips of flint," sneers 
Cardinal Wiseman; but Science bids him observe that 
the proof of the undisturbed antiquity of the cave-floors 
is perfect ; there are long bones lying with their articula- 
tion complete, and vertebrao of reindeer and oxen imbedded 
in the cinders, detached, but in exact sequence as they fell. 
Dne specimen, of absorbing interest, was brought to light 
at Laugerie-Basse, the backbone of a reindeer, transfixed 
with a flint spear-head, the weapon incrusted in the 
vertebrae, which it had pierced through and through. 
To what far ages does not such an object lead usf And 
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what is ancient histoiy compared with the time when the 
Boa primigeniuè roamed in Europe, and this weapon was 
hurled by the savage ancestor of the Capets? In what 
woods did hìfi yictim graze, whose skeleton, after ali these 
thoosand years, is a prize and a lamp to Science ? She 
cannot fix the date when the wild inhabitant of the 
cavems chipped that spear-head with stolid patience from 
the flint, fltted it with sinews to a sapling, and went forth 
to find food for the little jaws that stili lie about the floor, 
with their milk-teeth white and regular. But that it was 
thousands of years before hktory commenced h certain, 
by its record of the strata and the soil. Conceive, then, 
this naked Qanl of the Dordogne and the Laugeries 
dragging home to his hole in the rocks the victim that he 
killed. Did he blow that bone whistle as he approached 
his home, touched already with the affections and pleasures 
of humanity ? Did his spouse — his she-savage — sit down 
with a honsewife's satisfaction to grind bone-needles and 
spin sinew-thread out of the prey, whUe he, struck by the 
symmetry of the dead creature, copied it upon bone or 
scratched it upon slate, unconsciously beginning Art? 
There is his skull, and there the «kulls of his household — 
not very diflferent from Bacon^s or Shakespeare's say the 
phrenologists. Was there nothing better for him than 
this dim existence, spent in chipping stones into sharp 
spicula, and shaping homs into stabbing weapons P Those 
weapons, too, were they over wet with other blood than 
that of beasts ? Did wars prevali among the races buried 
with their dinners and dinner-tables in those French 
cavems? We bave a vast period opened up to us imder 
the faintest light. But it is light, and it just discloses an 
epoch that upsets conventional chronology, and tells us 
that the origin of man is, like his future, a mystery. 
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Here he is found, complete^ developed, fiilly fashioned, 
in company with extinct animala^ and in formations whicli 
were once thought to have been deposited before he carne 
into the creation Immense questions are started by such 
revelations— questions which a Eoman cardinal does well 
to try to stifle at their birth, but which Beligion, that 
should comprehend and court ali truth, has no cause to 
fear. We may be led from page to page of these new 
volumes of human records, to see infinite development 
behind our generation ; and there seem endless capabilities 
and stages before us. 



PEATEE. 



"Et unum/' 
Quiddam magnum addens, " anum me surpite morti, 
Diis etenìm facile est," orabat. — Sorace, 8at, ii. 3-82. 



PEAYEE. 

Praybrs to the Divine power, or requests made to God 
in order to induce Him to follow some particular course of 
action gratefnl to the petitioners, have been customary in 
every age and country. 

We find the Jews offering up their petitions to Jehovah 
long before they were taught to believe in a future state. 
Solomon, when dedicating the Tempie, asks Jehovah to 
hear in heaven his dwelling-place. The priest Chrysis, as 
he walked along the shore grieving over his daughter, 
prayed to the god of the silver bow to send a pestilence 
through the Greek camp. Innumerable instances might 
be cited from the earliest ages down to the present timo to 
prove the universality of the custom. 

Men feel their own weakness and infirmities, and they 
believe the Divinity to be aU powerful; what more naturai 
than that they should imagine that such a Being might be 
influenced by their prayers to help them ? And this help 
they often demanded specifically in the particular case 
where they wanted it ; for instance, the Greeks used to 
pray to Apollo to direct some particular arrow, to PaUas 
to direct the course of a spear. They did not confine 
themselves to gener^d petitions, as we do now. 

The imeducated man discovers no indelicacy in going 
over ali his wants to his Divinity, and asking Him to 
satisfy them one by one; such a one is worshipping a 
Being whom he has created in his own imagination after 
his own image — an all-powerfal man^ not a God. 
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The edacated man of the present age is not satìsfied to 
worship a mere personification of himself, with ali hìs own 
passiona and feelings ; he seeks to imagine a more perfect 
Being, who is ali powerfiil, and with whom the deter- 
mined future is as unalterable as the past. With such a 
Being, says St. James, there is no variableness, neither 
any shadow of tuming. But now some difficulties arise. 
The God whom we would worship we believe to be every- 
where, to know everything, to be imchangeable and ali 
powerful. A God with such àttributes as these needs not 
to be reminded of the existence of any of His creatures ; 
He must know the exact powers which He has seen fit to 
givo them, He must know what their wants will be, and 
exaetly how far these wants can be supplied according to His 
laws and dispositions ; that they cannot ali be supplied is 
perfectly clear, for the special interest of any particular kind 
of creatures has not formed the basis of the Divine legisla- 
tion. Now, if the wants of mankind cannot always be sup- 
plied, why ask God for anything which He in His wisdom 
has not seen fit to give ? If He is an unchangeable Being, 
why ask Him to change for our special benefit ? 

When men put up petitions to God, whether they be 
specific or general, they must imagine that their petitions 
bave an influence over His future course of action ; for if 
they really thought that their petitions could bave no 
influence, they would not put them up to God at ali. 
Praying to the Divinity implies, then, that He is not 
really unchangeable, but that by prayer and supplication 
He map he induced to change ; it is the old Hebrew idea 
which we find so often — and God repented Him of some 
action, the perfect imchangeableness of God being incom- 
patible with successful endeavours to get Him to alter the 
future or to make special exceptioìos to His general laws. 
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lu the Gospel according to St. Luke we find an explana- 
tion of tire theory of prayer ; after teaching bis disciples 
how to pray, Christ adda, " Which of you shall Jbave a 
friend, and shall go unto him at mìdnight, and say unto 
him, Friend, lend me three loaves, for a fii^nd of mine in 
his journey is come to me, and I ha ve nothing to set 
before him P And he from within shall answer, and say, 
trouble me not, the door is now shut, and my children are 
with me in bed ; I cannot rise and give thee. I say unto 
you though he will not rise and give him because he is 
his friend, yet because of his importimity he wiU rise and 
give him as many as he needeth." 

God says He cannot give us something we want. Let 
US not he deterred by this ; let us pray earnestly and con- 
stantly, and sooner than he always listening to our re- 
peated supplications. He will give it to uj3 at last ; by our 
importunity we shall ultimately be suceessful. 

JSTow, how can we ask God for anything, much less try 
to annoy Him by repeated supplications, when we believe 
that He knows exactly what we ought to receive from 
Him, and that He gives us no more and no less P 

We may wish for things that we want, we may hope to 
obtain them, but we cannot ask the Divinity for them as 
long as we believe that He has placed what we are to 
bave, in our own power, while what we are not to bave, is 
absolutely out of our reach.* If God be unchangeable, 

* "What we may not have, no prayers can ever give us ; what we may have, 
we must ckoose for ourselves out of what is laid before us by God ; He has 
given US our intellect to enable us to make the selection, and if He helped us 
to do it, our life would not be that complete state of probation which He 
designed it to be. " Talk with country people, almost of any age," says Mr. 
Locke, " or young people almost of any condition, and you shall find that 
though the name of God is frequently in their mouths, yet the notions they 
apply to His name are so odd, low, and pitiful, that nobody can imagine they 
were taught by a rational man; much less that they were characters written by 
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ali the prayers that ali the samts ever put up cannot alter 
Hìs purposes; ali that we can do with any reason ìs to 
thank the God whom we worship for what we have re- 
ceived in thìs life, whìle we hope hombly, thoagh we do 
not asky for existence in some fatare life, which we endea- 
voar to prepare for here.* 

'^ A regalar habit of expressing oar gratitade to Crod," 
says Lord Kames, *^and oar resignation to the general 
laws by which He has refiralated ali matter. never fails to 
purify the mind, weaning U from e^ unlawM pursuit » 
The reason why those who make a habit of asking God for 
what they want, beKeve that their prayers are heard, is 
that they feel the advantage which they derive &om a 
cabn and serìoos exaiyiination of themselves and their 
a£^s, with a view to their fatare condact ; coming, as 
they imagine^ with a statement into the presence of God 
Himself, they examine more carefully than they woald do 
in any other case the weak points of that statement, they 
acknowledge more willingly before sach a tribanal their 
own infirmities and shortcomings, and they thus attain a 
frame of mind adapted to produce a well-considered coarse 
of action ; but it is the examination of their previous con- 
dact, indaced by this habit of prayer, not the prayers 
themselves, which benefits the petitioners. 

the finger of God Himself. Nor do I see how it derogates more from the 
goodness of God that He has given us minds unfamished with these ideas 
of Himself, than that He has sent us into the world with bodies unclothed ; 
and that there is no art or skiU bom with us. For being Jitted with facuUies 
to attain these, it is want of industri^ and consideration in us, and not of 
bounty in Sim, if we have them not.** — Essay^ Book I., cap. iv., sec. 16. 

* Non enim temere, nec fortuito, sati et creati sumus, sed profecto fìiit 
qusdam vis, quae generi consuleret humano, nec id gigneret, aut aleret, quod 
quum exantlaTÌBset omnes labores, tum incideret in mortis malum sempi-^ 
temum; portum potius paratum nobis, et perfugium putemus. — TuteiUan 
(Questioni, 



THE SU CARDINAL VBTUES. 



It ìB well said, therefore, that firom performing just actìons, a man becomes 
just, and firom performing temperate ones, temperate ; but withont performing 
them, no person would even be lìkely to become good. But the generality of 
men do not do tbese tbings, but, taking refuge in words, tbej think that they 
are philosophers, and that in this manner they will become good men ; and 
what they do, is like what sick people do, who listen attentiyely to their 
physicians, and then do not attend to the things which they presoribe. Just 
as these last, then, will neyer be in a good state of body under such treatment, 
80 the first will never be in a good state of mind, if this is their philosophy. — 
uirittotl^s Ethies, Book ii. chap. 4. 
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jusncE. 



He wlio TTOuld act right in this world must try to ascer- 
tain what his own rìghts are, and what his fellowmen's 
rights are. If a man takes what belongs to another man, 
or ìnjures him in any way, without that man's knowledge 
or consent, he is imjtLst; but if he gives to another man 
what he cannot spare himself, he is imjnst also ; in the 
first case he is imjnst to his neighbour, in the second to 
himseK. Justice is the securing to each individuai in the 
community the rights which belong to him by the laws or 
customs o£ that commimity. 



FATTH. 

Faith is the reliance which we place in experienced 
people; and as we may be experienced in some matters 
ourselyes, we may bave faith in our own powers as well as 
in those of others ; but we could not conduct our most 
ordinary afihirs if we were satisfied to act on our own 
immediate experience only ; we trust our very lives to the 
experience of others. What reliance do we not place in 
people whom we never even saw, when we travel by land 
or sea, when we take the dose which an apothecary com- 
pounds for usP We cannot live happily without £Edth, 
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HOPE. 

The wiahing for a future, which we conslder suitable to 
US, is called hope ; we ali aKke can wish for the future 
which we think will suit us best under the circumstaiices 
we are placed in. We are always hoping for some im- 
proyement in our condition, and as long as the hope of 
obtaining it incites us to exertion it is a most iiseful stimu- 
lant to our mind ; but once we dwell too much on the 
future — once we neglect the present, and satisfy ourselves 
with hoping only — ^there is nothing more injurious to our 
onward progress. We must hope for the best, but we 
must, at the same timo, do our utmost to secure it. As 
Schiller has said — 

** Die Hoffnung fulirt ihn ina Leben ein, 
Sie umflattert den fròUìchen knaben, 
Ben Jùngling locket ihr Zauber-schein, 
Sie wird mit dem Greis nicht begraben, 
Denn beschliesst er im Grabe den mùdeii Lauf, 
Nocli am Grabe pflanzt er die Hoffnung anf." 

CHARITY. 

As a perfect man does not exist, the best of men feel 
that they are far from being perfect ; they know their 
own infirmities, and this very knowledge disposes them to 
make fair allowance for those of others; they feel the 
difficulties of life themselves, and can, therefore, sympa- 
thise with other people. 

There are two other quaKties, nearly connected with 
charity, and often mistaken for it. Some men are con- 
stantly entertaining their friends, giving them the beet 
dinners, the best wine, etc. ; others, again, givo away sums 
of money yearly to the distressed ; but neither the one 
nor the other are necessarily charitable. The hospitable 
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and the generous man may give dìnners and givo money, 
without the least dispositìon to make allowances for the 
infirmities of his fellow-men. The hospitable man need 
not even be generous ; he may, and often does, entertain 
his friends, because life wonld be irksome to him without 
their society. The generous man is generally hospitable, 
but is not necessarily charitable ; he may givo away im- 
mense sums, without the least thought on those who 
benefit by his bounty : though he gives his body to be 
bumed, as St. Paul says, and has not charity, he is noth- 
ing. The charitable man, who feels his own infirmities, 
and consequently makes due allowance for those of others, 
will be always both hospitable and generous. Charity, 
then, is the making due allowance for the infirmities of 
other people; it is the very bond of peace and of ali 
virtues. 

TEMPERANCE. 

If we are not always trying to be moderate in the 
indulgence of our naturai inclinations,^ these last are very 
likely to triumph over our reason and lead us into yarious 
excesses. Temporanee is the habit of keeping ali our 
naturai inclinations within the boimds which our reason- 
ing powers have .clearly defined for them, and once the 
habit is acquired, the feeling of restraint soon wears ofi^ 
and the habitually temperate person gains more true satis- 
faction by his self-denial than he would have gained by 
yielding altogether to his naturai inclination. "Every 
man that striveth for the mastery," says St. Paul, " is 
temperate in ali things." 

COURAGE. 

We cannot be always just without being courageous, 
and therefore courage may be termed a cardinal virtue, in 
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80 far as it enables us to carry out the decrees whìch 
justice has pronoimced ; though we cannot help respecting 
that determination of mind whicli renderà ita possessors 
superior to the circumstances in which they are placed, 
however terrible these may be, yet the worst of men may 
show that they are at least courageous in their sins. 
Courage does not make men good, but good men will be 
aU the better for being courageous^ as they will then be 
fearless in carrying out their principles. 



THE PEOBLEM. 



It ìs often stated as a reproach to science that it makes men infidels. The 
real fact is, that by carrying the intellectual and moral faculties to a higher 
state of deyelopment and cultivation, by giving men larger and tmer yiews 
of God, and His works, it renders the creeds and rituals of less enlightened 
ages, with their barbarons dogmas and conflicting propositions, repugnant to 
the mind, and incapable of exciting and satisfying the religious emotions. — 
Geobge Combe : Rdatùm between Scienee and Beligim (People'i Edition), 
p. 214. 
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THE PROBLEM OP EELIGIOUS CONTEA- 
DICTIONS, PEOM VOLNET. 

The di£Perent groups arranged themselves, and a deep 
silence succeeded the confused murmurs of the multitude ; 
80 the lawgiver spoke : 

" Chiefs and doctors among the nations, — You see how 
up to this day nations, living apart from each other, haye 
followed difierent roads. Each believes that it follows the 
road which leads to the truth ; and yet, if there be but 
one road to the truth, and if men's opinions are so contrary 
as to which road it is, it is quite clear that some of them 
most be mistaken. If so many men, then, are mistaken, 
who will dare to warrant himself free from any possibiKty 
of mistake in this matter? Begin by being indulgent 
towards each other as to your points of difference and your 
disagreements ; let ns ali search for the truth, exactly as 
if no one was in possession of it. 

"To this day the opinions which bave govemed the 
world, having been started by chance, having been 
believed in through love of novelty and a desire of 
imitation, having been propagated by popular enthusiasm 
and ignorance, bave in a measnre nsurped clandestinely 
their imperiai power. 

" It is now timo, if they are well founded, to givo a 
character of solemnity to their certainty, and to iegitimate 
their e:dstence. 
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" No/' said they ali again. 

" Well, then, what does your being firmly 'persuaded of 
anytiiing prove^ if the actual state of the case remains quite 
unchanged, whatever your persuasion be. Your opinions 
as to what is true are differente but what is true remains 
true for ali that; therefore, many amongst you are 
mistaken: but if, as is quite evidente these last are 
complétely conyinced of the truth of the errors into 
which they have fallen, what can a man's finn persuasion 
prove, for it may be right or it may be wrong ? If error 
has reckoned its martyrs,. where shall we look for the seal 
of truth? If the evil spìrìt can work miracles, what 
becomes of the distinctive prerogative of the Divinity? 
Besides, why must we always^ listen to incomplete and 
insufficient miracles? Why are not the opinions of 
mankind changed instead of the laws of nature being 
violated? Why are men frightened and killed^ instead 
of being instructed and improved? Oh! credulous and 
yet stubbom mortals ! none of us are certain as to what 
happened yesterday, as to what is happening to-day before 
our eyes ; yet we are ready to swear to what took place 
two thousand years ago. Weak and yet proud men! 
bear me. The laws of nature are unchangeable and 
comprehensive ; our minds are full of whims and fancies^ 
and we wish to be able to demonstrate everything, to 
understand everything; yet, in truth, it is eaàer for the 
whole human race to be deceived than for us to change 
the nature of one atom of matter.** 

" Well/' said a doctor, " let us leave on one side our 
proofs as to facts, as there may be, perhaps, doubts raised 
as to these, and let us take the proofs derived from reason- 
ing — those which are inherent in our doctrines themselves.'* 

Then an iman of the law of Mahommed advanced full 
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of confidence into the arena, and, having first tumed 
himself towards Mecca, and liaving then made an emphatic 
declaration of faith, '* Praised be GK)d/' said he, with a 
grave and sonorous voice ; " the light carries its evidence 
in its brightness, and the truth does not need examination/* 
And then, showing the Koran, " Here are the light and 
the truth in their very essence. Who can doubt this 
hook P It leads ali on the right road who walk as if they 
were blind, who receive without question the Divine word, 
revealed to the Prophet, in order to save the simple and 
confonnd the wise. God has established Mahommed as 
his minister upon earth. He has given over the world 
into his hands, so that those who refuse to believe in Gk)d's 
Prophet may be conquered by the sword. The infidels 
dispute the fact, and cannot believe it: their hardness 
of heart comes from GKmI himself; he has hardened their 
hearts, in order to givo them over to dreadful torments . ." 

Here much murmuring arose on ali sides and interrupted 
the orator. " Who is this fellow," cried out ali the groups, 
" who thus gratuitously insults us ? By what right does 
he impose his belief on us as a conqueror and a tyrant P 
Did not God givo us, as weU as him, eyes to see with, 
a soul, and an understanding P And bave we not as good 
a right to use them as he has, to know what we should 
reject and what we should believe P If he has thè right 
to attack us, bave not we the right to defend ourselvesP 
If he has chosen to believe what he does without any 
examination, bave not we the power of believing or not 
believing, as we please, after due considerationp** 

'^And of what nature can this luminous doctrine be 
which dreads the light so muchP What kind of man 
can this apostle of the merciful God be, when he preaches 
nothing but murder and bloodshedP What kind of 
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DivÌQÌty can the God be who punishes the blindness 
wliich He has himself caused P If violence and persecution 
are such good argaments in the cause of truth, are mildness 
and charity to be taken as argaments to show that people 
are in error?" 

Just then a man, advancing from a neighbouring group 
towards the iman, said to him, " Admitting that Mahom- 
med is the apostle of the best doctrine, the prophet of the 
one true reUgion, will you teli us whom we ought now to 
foUow in order to p^actise its rites ? Are we to foUow the 
son-in-law Ali, or the vicars Omar and Abubeker ?" 

He had searcely pronounced these names when a terrible 
schism took place in the yery centro of the Mussulman 
group ; the partisans of Omar and Ali, calling each other 
heretics, impious men, sacrilegious wretches, cursed and 
swore dreadfuUy. The quarrel became so violent that the 
neighbouring groups had to interfere to prevent the 
Mussulmans coming to blows. 

At last, a little tranqu^lity having been established 
the lawgiver addressed the imans: — "See what con- 
sequences result from your principles ! If men were 
to put them in practiee, by Constant battles amongst 
yourselves yoa would destroy each other till but one 
was left ; and is not the first law of God the law which 
proclaims that men should be allowed to live?'^ Then, 
turning to the other groups, " Without doubt,'* S£iid he, 
^'this spirit of intolerance and exclusiyeness shocks ali 
our ideas of justice ; it OYerthrows the basis of ali morals 
and social laws. Yet, before we absolutely reject this 
code of doctrine, would it not be wise to hear some of 
its dogmas, in order that we may not pronoimce on its 
mere forms only, without any knowledge of its principles P" 

And the groups having given their consent, the iman 
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began by declaring that God, having sent twenty-four 
thousand prophets to the nations who lived in the errors 
of idolatry, finally sent one as the last, as the seal and 
the perfection of them ali. This prophet was Mahommed, 
"On whose name may the salutation of peace rest;" 
then^ in order that infidels shonld net dare to alter the 
Word of God, the supreme mercy of God had itself 
deigned to write the pages of the Kdran; and, going 
over the yarious dogmas of his faith, the iman explained 
how, owing to ita title of the Word of God, the Kdran 
was itself uncreated and eternai, as the God from whom 
it emanated; how it had been delivered to Mahommed 
leaf by leaf by the Angel Gabriel himself, in twenty- 
four thousand separate visits paid during the night; 
how the angel announeed his arrivai by a little jingling 
sound, which always threw the Prophet into a cold sweat 
how Mahommed, in a vision of the night, had passed 
through ninety regions of heaven, moimted on the beast 
Borack, which was half borse, half woman ; how, endowed 
with the gift of working miracles, he could walk in the 
sun without any shadow, he could cover the trees with 
leaves by a single word, he could fili the wells and cistems 
with water ; how he split in two the disc of the moon ; 
in short, Mahommed had propagated, sword in band, 
the religion the most worthy of God on account of its 
great sublimity, and the most suitable for men on account 
of the simplicity of its teaching, since it consisted in but 
observing eight or ten rules, to profess the unity of God, 
to recognise Maliommed as his greatest prophet, to pray 
five times a day, to fast one month during the year, to go 
to Mecca once in a lifetime, to give away the tenth part of 
what you possess ; not to drink wine, not to eat pork, and 
to make war on infidels: by such means as these each 
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Mussalman became himself an aposUe and a martyr; 
he enjoyed even in thìs world a host of adyantages^ and 
at his death hìs soul would be weighed in the scale of 
men's Works, and be absolved by two black angels: it 
Would then pass the bridge over hell, a bridge which is 
as narrow as a hair and as sharp as a sabre ; and^ finally, 
it would be receiyed into a paradise of delights, watered 
with rìvers of milk and honey^ scented with ali i3ie 
perfumes of India and Arabia, where the ever-chaste 
yirgins, the hourìs of heaven, heap never-ceasing caresses 
on the faithful, never wearied of receiving them. 

At these words an involuntary burst of laughter took 
place, and ali the groups, while discussing the articles 
of this belief began to cry out, **How can reasonable 
beings listen to such dreams as these P We could fancy 
that this iman was reading ujs a chapter of the ' Arabian 

Nights/ " 

« « « « « 

"The proof," said a Catholic theologian, "that the 
religion of Mohammed was not revealed by God is in 
the fact that nearly ali the ideas which form the basis 
of that religion existed long before it was heard of : it 
is only a confused mixture of our own holy religion 
and that of the Jews, the great truths we teach having 
been altered to suit the ends of an ambitions man, with 
worldly views and an insatiable desire of power. Examine 
his book, and you wiU find nothing in it but stories trom 
the Bible and the Evangelists, tumed into absurd tales, or 
a tissue of vague and contradictory declamation, with here 
and there a rìdiculoujs or a dangerous precept. Analyse 
these precepts and the conduct of the apostle himself, 
and you will find portrayed before you a cunning and 
daring character, who, to arrivo at his own ends, could 
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excite, inost skilfìilly it is trae, the pasdons of the people 
whom he wished to goyem. He speaks to simple and 
credulous men, so he has prodigies ready for them ; they 
are ìgnorant and jealoos of any superior knowledge, so he 
flatters their yanity by despising knowledge; they are 
poor and covetous, so he excites their cupidity by the hope 
of pìllage ; he has nothing to givo them on this earth, so 
he creates treasures in hearen for them ; he teaches them 
to long for death as the greatest benefit; he threatens 
cowards with hell; he promises paradise to the brave; 
he strengthens the weak by the doctrine of fatalism; 
in a word, he produces the devotion necessary to his 
cause by eyery attraction which can allure the senses and 
touch the springs of feeling in the hearts of his yotaries, 
" How different is the character of the doctrine which 
we teach ? And what a proof of its heayenly origin may 
we not draw from its imperiai power, throned on the 
denial of ali our naturai inclinations, on the yery ruin of 
ali human passions P How its mild morality, sympathising 
with ali, and its afiections set on things aboye, testify to 
its having emanated from the Divinity ! Many of 
our dogmas, it is true, are above human understandiAg, 
and must be received in respectful silence by our reason, 
but a Divine revelation is only more clearly established by 
this, for unaided mortals could never even bave imagined 
such mysteries/' Then, holding in one band the Bible 
and in the other the four Evangelists, the doctor began by 
declaring that in the beginning God, having previously 
passed an etemity of timo without doing anything, at last, 
without any known motivo, undertook the task of pro- 
ducing the world out of nothing; that, having created 
the whole universe in six days, He rested on the seventh ; 
that He placed the first pair of mortals in a paradise, to- 

7 
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make them perfectiy happy^ but that He forbid them to 
taste some fruit which He left in their power ; that onr 
first parents yielded to the temptation, and that ali their 
progeny (none of them being even bom at the time) were 
at once condemned to sufier for a fault which they had not 
committed ; that then, having allowed the human race to 
be damned for four or fiye thousand years, this merciful 
God had ordered his weU-beloved Son, begotten without a 
mother, and of the same age as his father, to descend on 
the earth in order to be there put to death,* and this in 
order to save men the greater part of whom, even since 
that sacrifico, wilfully continued to throw away their souls; 
that to remedy such an inconvenient state of things, this 
God, bom of a woman who continued a virgin, after He 
had once died and risen again, rose each day afresh, and, 
under the form of a little leaven, multiplied Himself 
thousands of times at the bidding of the lowest of mankind. 
Then passing on to the doctrine of the sacraments, he 
was about to treat of the power of loosing and unloosing 
from its very origin, of the means of giving absolution for 
ali crimes by some water and a few words, when, having 
used the words " indulgence and power of the Pope,*' he 

* Tu autem Beciorum deyotionibus placatos Deos esse censes ? Quee fìiit 
eorum tanta iniquitas, ut placar! populo Romano non possent, nisi viri talea 
occidissent. — Cicero de Natura Deorum. 

And when in the daily course of naturai providence, it is appointed that 
innocent people should suffer for the faults of the guilty, this is liable to the 
Tery same objection, as the instance we are now consideriog. — £i8hop Butkr'» 
Analoffpj Part II. chap. v. sect. 7. 

Children no doubt frequenti^ suffer/or (because of ) the faults of their parents, 
but they do not suffer /or the faults of their parents in the senso of benefitting 
their parents by those sufférings, and unless this last senso can be giyen the 
word /or, as used by the Bishop, his analogy bere falls to the ground; Christ 
died, according to the Christian doctrine, for sinners, ùe. to benefit sinners ; 
innocent people are constaotly suffering for the guilty, but alas ! they suffer 
without benefitting the guilty in any way. 
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was interrupted by a Babel of cries. " Horrible abuse ! " 
called out the Lutherans, " to pretend to receive payment 
for giving men absolution from their sins." " It is con- 
trary to the text of the Evangelista/' said the Calvìnìsts, 
" to suppose the real presence." ** The Pope can decide 
nothing by himself/' said the Jansenists. And as about 
thirty sects began to talk ali at once, as they accused each 
other of heresy and error, it was impossible to nnderstand 
what was said. 

After a little timo, silence being restored, the Mussulman 
said to the lawgiver, "You refused our doctrine, becansé 
you said it contained incredible things. Can you admit 
the doctrine of the Christians? Is it not much more 
contrary to common senso and justice? God, the im- 
material, the infinite, to become a man— to bave a Son as 
old as Himself — this Son to become bread, which men eat 
and digest — bave we anything like that in onr religion ? 
Have Christians the exclusive right of requiring a blind 
belief in their dogmas ? Will you givo them any par- 
ticular privileges, to our disadvantàge ? '* 

Some savages bere advanced. "What!** said they, 
" do you mean to say that because a man and a woman, 
six thousand years ago, eat an appiè, the whole human 
race is to be damnedP Do you cali God a just being P 
Was there ever a tyrant who made children responsible 
for the faults of their parents P Can one man be made 
answerable for the sins of anotherP Is not this over- 
tuming ali our ideas of justice and reason P'* 

"And where,** said many others, "are the witnesses, 
where are the proofs, of ali these supposed facts, which 
you have stated P Can we receive them thus without any 
examinationP In our courts of justice we require two 
witnesses to prove the most trifling matter, and are you 
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going to make us believe ali this on the faith of traditions 
— of mere hearsay ?" 

Here a rabbi began : — ^As for these facts, we Jews can 
warrant them to be trae in the main ; with regard to the 
way they are told, and the use that is made of them, the 
case is quite differente and the Chnstians stand condemned 
by their own arguments, for they cannot deny that we are 
the originai source which they spring from, we are the old 
stock on which they are grafted ; and from this we draw a 
direct argument — either our law is the law of God, and 
then their law is a heresy, as it differs from ours ; or our 
law is not the law of God, and then their law shares the 
fate of ours." 

" We must draw a distinction here," said the Christian. 
" Your law is the law of God, but it is a figurative and 
preparatory law, not final and absolute in its nature ; you 
are but the type of that reality which we represent." 

"We know well," said the rabbi, "what your pre- 
tensions are ; but they have no foundation in fact, and are 
absolutely false. Your system rests altogether on the basis 
of mystical meanings, visionary and aUegorical interpreta- 
tions ; and this system, doing violence to what our books 
actually say, is ever subsfcituting the most chimerical ideas 
in place of the plain meaning, so that you can find any- 
thing that suits you, as the wandering imagination can 
picture figures for itself in the clouds. For instance, you 
have made a spiritual Messiah of one who in our prophecies, 
strictly interpreted, was to be but a politicai king; you 
have made the redemption of the human race out of what 
was but the restoration of our own people ; you have 
founded the pretended conception of the virgin on a 
phrase which had quite a different meaning ; you establish 
what you like according to your own wish, just as it suits 
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you ; you can even find in our books the idea of the 
Trìnity, although there Ì8 not the slightest allusion to 
it contained in them, although it is eyidently an idea 
borrowed from heathen nations, and admitted with a 
crowd of others of every form of worship and every sect, 
ali of which combined to form your system in the chaos 
and anarchy of your first three centuries." 

At this instant the Christian doctors, filled with fury, 
and crying out "Blasphemer ! sacrilegious wretch I*' 
longed to dart upon the Jew, while some monks in black 
and white robes adyanced, hearing a standard, on which 
were painted some pincers, a gridiron, and a stake and 
fagots, with these words undemeath them : *' Justicé; 
Charity, and Merey." " We must," said they, " make an 
auto-da-fé of these impious wretches, and bum them for 
the glory of God ;" and they began at once to draw out 
the ground for a pile of fagots ; but bere the Mussulmans 
cried out ironicaUy, " Behold the religion of peace ! Behold 
that humble and benevolent morality which you boasted of 
so much to US ! Behold the evangelical charity which only 
combats unbelief by its mildness, and meets injuries with 
patience instead of yiolence ! Hypocrites ! it is thus that 
you deceive the world, it is thus that you propagate error 
with the worst consequences : when you are weak, you 
preach liberty, tolerance, and peace ; when you are lÉrong 
you practise persecution and violence." And they were 
going to begin a history of wars and murders, ali to be 
laid to the charge of Christianity, but the lawgiver stopped 
ibis discordant noise to let the monks speak« '^ We do not 
wish to avenge ourselves," said they, with the humblest 
and softest voice possible, "we do not wish to avenge 
ourselves, but the cause of God ; it is His glory which we 
wish to defend.'' " And by what right," said the imans, 



« 
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" do you constitute yoiirselves His especlal representatives? 
Have you any privileges that we bave not ako P Are you 
dìfferent men in any way from usf "Defend God!*' 
said another group ; " pretend to avenge him ! " Is not that 
a direct insult to His wisdom, to His power ? Does God 
not know better than men can what becomes His dignity P" 
Yes,'* said the monks, " but His ways are bidden ! " 
And," broke in the rabbis, " you Cbristians have to show 
that you alone possess the privilege of understanding 
them." Then the Jews, rejoicing in the help of the 
imans/ thought their law was to triumph ; but the high 
priest of the Parsees asked the lawgiver for leave to speak. 
" We have board the recital of the Jews and the Cbristians 
conceming the origin of the world, and we recognise in it 
many things that we admit, although in somewhat a 
different form, but we cannot allow these doctrines to be 
attributed to the Hebrew prophet Moses. In the first place, 
because it cannot be clearly proved that the books inscribed 
with his name were really written by him ; on the contrary, 
we can show by twenty direct passages that the arrange- 
ment of these books in their present form took place at 
least six centuries after his time, and that this arrange- 
ment was the result of connivance between a high priest 
and a king ; in the second place, because, if you examine 
with attention the series of laws, rites, and precepts, sup- 
posed to come directly from Moses, you will there fiud no 
indication (not even a hint) of the theological doctrine 
whioh the Jews, and their offspring, the Cbristians, profess 
at the present day. You will find nowhere a trace of the 
immortality of the soul, or another life, nor of heaven or 
beli, nor of the revolt of that angel who was the principal 
author of human woe. Moses had never heard of such 
ideas as these, and the reason given for it is most con- 
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vincing, for it was rather more than two centuries after 
his time that our prophet Zoroaster preached this doctrine 
throughout Asia ; so/' said the Parsec, addressing the 
rabbi," it is only since the era of Zoroaster that these ideas 
appear in the Hebrew writings ; they show themselves 
very slowly, and at first in rather a furtive way, according 
to the politicai relations which subsisted between our 
respective ancestors. When your forefathers were con- 
quered and scattered by the kings of Nineveh and Babylon, 
they were carried off to the banks of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, and their descendants, being brought up for 
three successive generations in our country, became im- 
pregnated with customs and opinions which they would 
have refused to receive,as contrary to their law, had their 
captivity never taken place. When our king Cyrus freed 
them from slavery, they were full of gratitude, and became 
our imitators and our disciples. The distinguished Jewish 
families, .whom the kings of Babylon had caused to be 
instructed in Chaldaean science, brought with them on their 
return to Jerusalem some new ideas, some foreign dogma^. 
At first these met with opposition from the mass of the 
people, who had not emigrated. The lettor of their law 
was contrary to them, Moses was absolutely silent about 
them ; but the doctrine of the Pharisees, or Parsees, pre- 
vailed, and a new sect sprang up, modified by your genius 
and ideas peculiarly your own. You expect a king, a 
restorer of your power ; we announce a God, a restorer and 
a saviour. From this combination of ideas your Essenians 
drew the basis of Christianity ; and whatever be your pre- 
tensions, Jews, Ghristians, and Mussulmans, you are only 
disciples of Zoroaster, who have wandered out of your 
way." 

Then the Parsec recounted the creation of the world in 
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8Ìx gahàiis ; the making of the first man and woman in a 
paradise, where ali was good ; the introduction of evil into 
the world by the great viper, emblem of Ahriman ; the 
revolt of this genius of evil, and his combats with Ormuzd, 
the principio of good and light ; the division of angels into 
the white and the black, the good and the bad, their 
hierarchieal order, to wit, cherubims, seraphims, thrones, 
and dominations ; the end of the world, to come in six 
thousand years ; the arrivai of the lamb, who was to be the 
restorer of nature ; the new world ; the future life in a 
place of happiness or misery; the passage of souls over 
the bridge of the abyss ; the mysteries of the Mythras ; 
the unleavened bread which the initiated eat ; the baptism 
of newly-bom infants ; the confession of sins, and the 
extreme unction of the dead ; in a word, the Parsec went 
over so many things to be found in the three preceding 
religions that his discourse might bave been a commentary 

on the Apocalypse or the Kóran. 

« « « « « 

" Oh ! " said the Brahmins, " if we were but permitted 
to reveal our mysteries to profane men ! If a sacred veil 
did not cover our doctrine from ali curious eyes ! " and 
they were silent ; but a European scholar said, " I can 
read these men's books, and I can teli you what their 
principles are." So with the four Vedas, the eighteen 
Purans, and the six Chastras, in his hands, he began by 
relating how a being who was immaterial, infinite, eternai, 
and a circle, had passed an imlimited timo in the contem- 
plation of himself ; but, wishing to manifest his power, had 
begotten three other divinities, Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Siveen, the first as a creator, the second as a preserver, the 
third as a destroyer or changer of form. The scholar then 
went on to givo an account of the operations of these 
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divinities ; how Brahma^ proud of having created the 
world and the eight spheres of the purifications, wished to 
take precedence over his equal Siveen, and how a combat 
took place between the two, which broke celestial bodies as 
if they had been a basket of eggs ; how Brahma, having 
been conquered in the combat, had to serve as a footstool 
to Siveen ; how Vishnu, the god-mediator, had taken at 
diflferent times nine mortai forms of different animals in 
order to save the world; how at first, under the form 
of a fish, he saved from the universal deluge one family to 
re-people the earth ; how, under the form of a tortoise, he 
drew the mountain Mandroguiri, polo of the earth, out of 
a sea of milk ; how, under the form of a wild bear, he 
ripped up the belly of the giant who had submerged the 
earth in the depths of Djola ; how, imder the form of a 
black shepherd and under the name of Crisen, he delivered 
the world from the venomous serpent Calengam, and, after 
having been bitten in the heel, had bruised the serpent*s 

head. 

« « « « « 

Here a lama asked leave to declare his doctrine : " In 
the beginning, one God, existing by Himself, after having 
passed an unlimited time in the contemplation of His own 
existence, determined to manifest His perfections by 
creating matter. That the four elements were first pro- 
duced, but, while they were stiU in a state of confusion, 
God breathed upon the waters, which swelled up into an 
immense bubble of the shape of an egg, which, as it 
spread, became the vault of heaven and the universe 
of sky, which surroimds the world ; that this God, Himself 
the very essence of motion, having created the earth and 
the bodies of the creatures which were to dwell in it, 
infìised into these last a portion of His own existence to 
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give them life ; that in thìs way the 80ul of everytlimg 
that breathes is bui a portion of the universal soul of the 
Divinity, and therefore can never die, but changes its form 
and former mould by animatìng bodies of different kinds ; 
that of ali these forms the one which pleases the Divine 
Being most is that of man, as being the most similar to 
flis own perfection ; that when a man, by separating 
himself absolutely from ali his naturai inclinations, 
becomes absorbed in the contemplation of himself, he 
finds the Divinity in his own mind, and becomes a divinity 
himself; that amongst the incarnations of this kind which 
God had manifested Himself by, one of the most holy and 
most solemn took place twenty-eight centuries ago, when 
He appeared under the name of Budh, to teach the doctrine 
of no personal immortality and the denial of self." Then, 
going over the history of Budh, the lama said that he was 
bom of a virgin of direct royal descent, who had stili con- 
tinued a virgin ; that the king of the country, being 
uneasy about his birth, wished to put him out of the 
way, and that he massacred ali the male children bom 
at that timo; that Budh, having been saved by some 
shepherds, lived in the desert till he was thirty years old, 
when he commenced his mission, which was to enlighten 
men and to deliver them from devils ; that he performed a 
host of astonishing miracles ; that he lived in a state of 
fasting and severe penance ; that he left a book to his 
disciples which contained his doctrine. Here the lama 
began to read : " He who abandons his father and mother 
to foUow me, becomes a perfect disciple. He who practises 
my precepts to the fourth degree of perfection, gains the 
power of fljring in the air, of moving heaven and earth, 
of prolonging or shortening life. 

" The perfect disciple rejects riches, and only uses what 
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is absolutely necessary ; he mortifies his body ; bis passiona 
must be dumb ; be wants notbing, he attaches bimself to 
nothing; he meditates without ceasing on my doctrine; 
he suffers injuries with patience ; be bas no batred against 
bis neigbbour. Heaven and eartb sball perisb; despise, 
therefore, yonr bodies, which are composed of four cor- 
niptible elements, and tbink only of your immortai souls. 
Hearken not to the promptings of the flesh ; the passions 
produce fear and remorse ; extinguish your passions and 
you will know no fear, you will suffer no remorse. He 
wbo dies without baving embraced my religion retums 
amongst mankind till be does • so." The lama was going 
on when the Christians interrupted bim, crying out that 
he was tampering with their religion ; that Budb was only 
Christ Himself under another form, and that the lamas 
were certainly Nestorians and Manicbseans of the worst 
sort, thougb disguised as lamas. 

But the lama, supported by the chamans, bonzes, 
gonnises, and talapins of Siam, Ceylon, Japan, and China, 
proved to the Christians — by their own authors too — that 
the doctrine of Budb was spread over the East more 
than a thousand years before the timo of Christ ; that his 
name was well known before the time of Alexander ; and, 
tuming the tables on the Christians, they cried out, " Can 
you prove to us now that you are not yourselves degenerate 
disciples of Budb, and that the founder of your sect was 
not an imitator of his ? Prove to us by historical docu- 
menta that Christ lived at the precise epoch you state that 
he lived, for in the absence of any authentic testimony we 
deny the fact, and we declare that your Gospels are only 
books belonging to the Mithriacques of Persia and the 

Syrian Essenians, wbo were reformed Budhists/' 

« « « « « 
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At these words a general murmur burst fortli amongst 
ali the tlieologians present, of whatever sect they were — 
" Such doctrine is pure materialism ; those who profess it 
are infidels and atheìsts ; they are enemies of God, and the 
sooner we extirpate such wretches the better/' " Well," 
cried out the bonzes, " granted that we are completely in 
error — for one of the first qualities of the mind of man 
is hìs liability to be deceived — by what right can you 
deprivo men like yourselves of the Kfe which Qod has 
given them ? If God considers us guilty, and has such a 
horror of us as you say, why does He distribute His 
benefits to us as weU as to you? If he treats us with 
tolerance, can you, with any justice, be less tolerant than 
He is P Pious men, who speak of God with such certainty 
and precision, pray teli us what God is ; make us under- 
stand what these abstract and metaphysical beings are 
which you cali God and soul, — substance without matter, 
existence without body, life without organism ? If you 
bave any knowledge of stich beings through your senses, 
make them perceptible to us ; but if you only speak on 
hearsay and the authorìty of traditions, at least show us 
some consistent account of things, and allow our belief to 
rest on some fixed and identica! basis/' 

Then a great controversy arose about God and the 
nature of God ; on the nature of His government and His 
manifestations ; on the nature of the soul and its union 
with the body ; on the future life and the new world ; and 
as each separate sect, each school, and each individuai, 
dififered on ali these points, and gave very plausible reasons 
for doing so, citing most respectable yet contradictory 
authorities, the whole assembly got involved in an inextri- 
cable labyrinth of difficulties. 



THEOLOGY. 



*0 Bios ò woiiia'as rhp KÓtrfioVf kcA irdvra rèi iv àvr^, Ìvtos òvpavov kcA y^s 
KÓpios òirdpxofP ovK cf x^*^^^^'^'''^*^ vaoU icarocicci, òvU^ óiro x^*P^^ àyBpéww 
Btpaiwe^trai irpo<rMfA€Pos riyhSf àvror 8i8o^f iracri (oniw Kcà wvnv Ktà rk 
wcu^a, — Fatti ai Athensy Acts, chap. xvìi. ver. 24, 25. 
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THEOLOGY, FEOM GEOEGE COMBE. 

The name given to the intellectual ideas which enter 
into the composition of reKgion is theology. It means the 
notions which we form concernirig the Being to whom, 
or the objects to which, our reverential and devotional 
emotions should be directed. 

'* Lo the poor Indian ! whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds, or heais Him in the wind." 

This is the theology of the Indian. The Hindoos and 
Mahomedans have embodied their theology, in other 
words their notions conceming the objects to be 
reverenced and worshipped, in books. The emotional 
faculties of the people being trained to reverence, as 
Divine revelations, the narratives and dogmas which these 
books contain, the compound becomes in their minds 
religion. Hence an individuai may be highly religious, 
and know nothing of theology beyond the narratives and 
dogmas which have been entwined with his religious 
emotions from his infancy ; while another may be a pro- 
found theologian, acquainted with the originai languages 
of Scripture, skilled in ali the controversies which have 
taken place conceming the authors by whom its different 
parts were written, the timo and order of their appearance^ 
their title to the attributo of inspiration, and the true 
meaning of their texts, yet not be religious. 

In point of fact experience shows that in many instances 
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the more an Individuai knows of these subjects, the less 
religiouS; in the common acceptation of the word, he 
becomes; i.e. his reverence for the special dogmas and 
observances which in his youth he was trained to regard 
with religious awe diminishes. 

The diflference between religion and theology, which I 
have here endeavoured to indicate, may be further 
illustrated by comparing them to the warp and woof of a 
web. The weaver fixes in his loom first, long threads 
stretching out directly from his own position, and these 
are called the warp ; then he puts thread upon a shuttle, 
which he ever and anon casts between the long threads, 
and these cross threads are called the woof. The web or 
cloth is composed of two series of threads closely pressed 
together. Now, in our present problem, the native senti- 
ment of reverence and devotion may be likened to the 
warp. It is the foundation or the first element of the web. 
The theological ideas may be considered as the cross 
threads or woof. As the shuttle adds the woof to the 
warp to make the cloth, the intellect adds theology, or 
particular notions about God to the emotion, and the two 

combined constitute what we commonly cali religion. 

« « « « « 

The primitive emotion, when energetic and excited, is 
so overpowering that it carries the whole mind captive. 
When it acts blindly, it dethrones reason, stifles conscience, 
and enlists every passion to vindicate the honóur and glory 
of the Being whom it has been trained to reverence. 
When the woof of error has been added in infancy, and 
the web of superstition formed, every thread, that is to say, 
every notion conceming God and his priests, and man's 
duty to both, becomes sacred in the eyes of the devotee, 
and stirs the emotion into a glow of rapture, if gratified, 
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and of pain, accompanied by indignation and fuiy, if 
offended. In this state of mind barbarous nations plunder 
and slay in honour and to the glory of their gods. 

In Christian nations analogous phenomena appear. 
We ali profess to draw our religion from the Bible ; but in 
Scotland one woof is woven into the warp, in England 
another, in Ireland a third, in Germany a fourth, in Russia 
a fifth, and so on. 

In Scotland, my own country, the woof consists of 
certain views of God, of human nature and of man's 
state, duties, and destiny, embodied in the shorter cate- 
chism, and the confession of faith. In our infancy these 
are woven by our parents and clergy into the very core 
of our religious emotion, and the resulting texture is our 
religion. The union is so intimate, and the web so firmly 
knit together, that most of us bave no conception of any- 
thing being religion except this our own compound web of 
devotion and intellectual doctrine. The doctrine is to us 
as sacred as the emotion, and he who controverts it is 
regarded as the enemy of our religion. In barbarous ages 
Christian men, acting under this impression, bumed in- 
dividuai who controverted their interpretations of Scrip- 
ture; and in our own day they calumniate them as 
infìdels, and obstruct their social advancement. Never- 
theless, the doctrine, which they regard as unquestionably 
divine, is a mere human woof, composed of inferences 
drawn from particUlar texts of Scripture by mortai men 
assembled at Westminster in the seventeenth century ; 
men fallible like ourselves, and many of them more 
ignorant, though its intimate union with our devotional 

emotion is apt to incapacitate our mind from so regarding it. 

* « « « « 

We can now understand why it is that we are afflicted 

8 
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with such deadly strifes and hatred in the name of religion. 
" The clouds that intercept the heayens from us, come not 
from the heavens, but from the earth." The thing, which 
we cali religion,* is a compound web ; and when our 
neighbour shows us hÌ8 threads of religious opinion, and 



* " There are great numbers of opinions/' says Mr. Locke, " which, by men 
of different countries, educations, and tempera, are received and embraced as 
firat and unquestionable principles ; many whereof, botb for their absurdity, 
as well as oppositions one to another, it is impossible sbould be trae. But yet 
ali those propositions are so sacred, somehow or other, that men, even of good 
understanding in other mattera, will sooner part with their lives, and whatever 
is dearest to them, than suffer themselves to doubt, or othera to question, the 
truth of them. Boctrines that bave been derìved from no better originai than 
the superstition of a nurse, or the authorìty of an old woman, may by length 
of time, and consent of neighboura, grow up to the dignity of principles 
in religion or morality. For such, who are careful to principio children well, 
instil into the unwary, and as yet unprejudiced understanding, those doctrines 
which they would bave them retain and profess. And these doctrines, being 
taught them, as soon as they ha?e any apprehension, and confirmed to them 
as they grow up by people of whose wisdom, knowledge, and piety they bave 
an opinion, and who never suffer those propositions to be otherwise mentioned 
but as the basis and foundation of their religion or their morals, come by these 
means to bave the reputation of unquestionable self-evident and innate truths. 
When men so instructed are grown up, and reflect on their own mind, they 
make no scruple to conclude that those propositions of whose knowledge they 
can find in themselves no originai, were certainly the impress of 6od and 
Nature upon their minds, and not taught them by anyone else. It is no 
wonder that grown men, either perplexed in the necessary affaire of life, or 
hot in the pursuit of pleasures, should not seriously sit down to examine their 
own tenets ; especially when one of their principles is, that principles ought 
not to be questioned. And had men leisure, parts, and will, who is there almost 
that dare shake the foundation of ali bis past thoughts and actions, and enduro 
to bring upon himself the shame of haying been a long time wholly in mistake 
and error? Where is the man to be found, who can patiently prepare 
himself to bear the name of whimsical, sceptical, or«atheist, which he is sure 
to meet with, who does in the least scruple any of the common opinions ? 
And he will be much more afraid to question those principles, when he thinks 
them, as most men do, the standards set up by God in bis mind to be the rule 
and touchstone of ali other opinions. And what can hinder him from thinking 
them sacred, when he finds them the earliest of ali bis own thoughts and the 
most reverenced by othera ? It is easy to imagine how by these means it comes 
to pass that men worahip the idols, which bave been set up in their minds. 
Bum solos credit habendos esse Deos, quos ipso colit. For since the reason- 
ing powers of the soul would not know how to move for want of a foundation 
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calls them Divine, we, into whose minds they bave not 
been woven, survey bis fabric witb tbe eye of reason, and 
pronounce it to be partly pure and partly spurious. Our 
neigbbour's devotional feeling receives a rude sbock; be 
becomes angry, and attacks our web of religion in ita tum 
and treats it in a similar way. Neitber of us, in general, 
is capable of examining closely and calmly tbe tbreads tbat 
constitute tbe woof of bis own web, and bence discord 
between religious parties is interminable. 

In tbe prevalent creeds, nature is not recognised as 
sacred; no dogmas are founded on scientific trutb, and 
systematically combined witb tbe religious emotions sp as 
to invest tbem witb a religious cbaracter. Tbis appears 
to be tbe true cause wby no practical naturai religion 
exists, and wby none can be formed until we venture 
on a new religious reformation. 

and footing in most men, who through laziness or avocatìon do not, or for 
want of tìme, or trae helps, or for other causes, cannot penetrate into the 
principles of knowledge, and trace truth to its fountain and origin, it is naturai 
for them, andalmost unavoìdable to take up with some borrowed principles, 
which being reputed, and presumed to be the evident proofe of other things, 
are thought not to need any other proofs themselves." — Esaay, hook I., capi 3. 



*Ov xph ^^ avBpéxiva tppoyeiv Hvdpamoy ivra^ hvh\ Bv7\rh rhv Bvjiròv àAA.', 
è<p^ òaov ^l'SexcTat hBaa^ari^tiv, K(à iroafra irouiy vphs rh (rjv Korà rh Kpikriarov 
tS>v èv àvT^. — Ariatotl^s Ethies^ Book x., cap. ii. Part ii. 
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